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THE DRAMA OF MASS ACTION 
ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 


I once heard Mr. Kenneth McGowan begin a lecture by remarking 
that the two most important influences on the modern theater were 
Karl Marx and Thomas A. Edison. His explanation was that Marx 
set in motion a current of social criticism which found in the stage a 
vehicle of discussion, which gave to the drama a serious content and 
purpose; while Edison, by his development of electric lighting, 
enormously enlarged the range of stage effects, from the simple re- 
alistic interiors of Ibsen, until then falsified by flood lights and foot- 
lights, to the grandiose scenes of the expressionists, in which abstract 
forces are given emphasis by the play of light and darkness. Recent 
developments have tended to support Mr. McGowan’s intentionally 
paradoxical statement. Marx has assumed aesthetic functions as in- 
dicating a destination and purpose for art, and a point of view in 
criticism, which have achieved an importance nowhere greater than 
in the drama. The social philosophy of Marx, it is needless to state, 
is a repudiation of the exaltation of the individual, current among 
nineteenth-century liberals, in favor of mass action for the benefit of 
mankind. This doctrine has become the dramatic principle of a 
group of plays which is growing in number and importance. And 
some of the greatest of them would be impossible without the in- 
creased technical resources of the stage to which Edison made so 
large a contribution. 

Ibsen in his prose dramas may be regarded as marking the high 
point of the liberal cult of individualism on the stage. Indeed, the 
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catchword by which he is identified for superficial sophisticates is the 
motto, ‘Be yourself.” Ibsen’s plays are rightly called “‘social dra- 
mas” because of his constant awareness of social implications; but 
the problem is always stated and solved in individual terms, even 
when it involves the health and life of thousands, as in The Enemy of 
the People. Ibsen carried to its limit the nineteenth-century aesthetic 
of realism, and then in his last phase, recorded his feeling of its in- 
adequacy to human nature by his excursions into symbolism. And 
Ibsen sharpened the technique of the drama of Western Europe, a 
technique which may be described as centripetal. The focus of the 
action is a problem, a mystery, an intrigue in which the persons of 
the drama are involved, and to which the attention of the audience 
is powerfully attracted as to a central point. The acting is directed 
to emphasize the relation of the characters in respect to this center 
of interest, and to increase suspense while they are deciding their 
fate. By eliminating exposition and explanation and devoting the 
entire play to the hour of decision—in other words, by ‘amplifying 
the catastrophe’’—Ibsen brought the centripetal play to its final de- 
velopment in its approximation to the unity and concentration of the 
Greek tragedy. 

In immediate contrast to the centripetal play of the occidental 
theater is the centrifugal drama, in which the attention of the audi- 
ence is drawn from the center to the circumference, the line at which 
the characters meet and share the interests of the human family. 
Not the mystery, intrigue, or problem which they are engaged in 
working out to their own satisfaction or disappointment is the source 
of interest, but rather their relation to the surrounding life and social 
environment. We owe this type of drama largely to the Russians, 
particularly Chekov, whose Cherry Orchard may be regarded as an 
outstanding example of the centrifugal, as Ibsen’s Ghosts is of the 
centripetal play. Clearly, the former type gives an opportunity for 
the introduction of mass action in dealing with social problems. In- 
deed, the presence of masses of men and women on the stage stimu- 
lates by contagion the emotional reaction of the audience to the 
theme, and directs their participation in its development. 

To illustrate the difference between the centripetal play, which 
turns on the relations of individuals, and a centrifugal play in which 
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| individuals are merged in the race, we may consider two plays deal- 
ing with the Negro problem in the South. Edward Sheldon’s The 
Nigger represents the American theater at its best in the first decade 
of this century. The scene is laid on a southern plantation. The mas- 
ter of the estate, Philip Morrow, is sheriff of the county; he is about 
to be nominated for governor, and he has just become betrothed to 


Sylvia Byrd. A Negro, the grandson of Philip’s old mammy, takes 


refuge with her. He has committed rape and is being pursued by a 
mob of farmers with bloodhounds. The old woman tells Philip that 
for a special reason he must keep the boy safe in his own house. This 


reason she refuses to give, however, and Morrow turns the fugitive 


over to his deputy sheriff, with strict orders to convey him safely to 

the jail. They are overtaken by the mob and the Negro is lynched. 

The next act is at the state capital. Philip Morrow has been 

elected governor. A prohibition law has been passed by the legisla- 
ture and is awaiting his signature. A relative of his, one Noyse, who 

owns a large distillery, calls upon Philip to veto the bill. There is a 

race riot in progress in the city, and Philip, realizing the effect which 

the saloon has in fomenting disorder, tells Noyes that he is going to 

sign it. Thereupon Noyse reveals the fact, which he has known from 


the beginning, that Philip himself is of Negro blood, the son of the 
sister of the old woman who had begged him to save her grandson. 
Morrow refuses to yield to this form of blackmail, and repeats his 
resolution to sign the bill. He tells Sylvia why they cannot marry. 
He turns over the plantation, to which as an illegitimate son he has 
no legal right, to Noyse. The play closes with Philip standing on a 
balcony to address a crowd off-stage. We understand that he is 
about to tell the mob that he is himself of the race whose blood it is 
seeking, that he is resigning his office and taking up his life with his 


own people 


“going black.”’ 


It is clear that this play is rich in what the producers call “‘good 
theater.” This was, perhaps, the reason why Mr. Sheldon chose the 
theme. It is no less clear that with all its sentimental appeal it has a 
social meaning. It reminds us of the fact that, black or white, we 
have a common kinship in the human family. But its interest is in- 
dividual, not in the effect of Morrow’s decision upon the Negro race, 


but in the effect of the Negro race upon Morrow’s career. Through- 
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out the play only the few characters of the inner circle appear on the 
stage, but we are frequently upon the verge of mass action. While 
the Negro is pleading for his life, we are acutely aware of the ap- 
proach of the lynching mob, and again when Philip is making his 
final speech we hear the murmur of the multitude. I think a play- 
wright today would at least consider turning that last scene around, 
letting Philip address the riotous crowd on the stage, and, over their 
heads, the audience, which thus would become part of the action. 
The interest would be in the reaction of the mass to Philip’s renunci- 
ation of his privileged class, a far harder thing to present, but more 
significant, than the renunciation itself. 

In contrast to this play of 1910, consider John Wexley’s They Shall 
Not Die, produced by the Theatre Guild in New York in the winter 
of 1934. The piece is a transcription of the Scottsboro case. In the 
first act we have the excitement in the jail when the news of the al- 
leged rape of two girls is telephoned; and after due preparation the 
huddled, violent entrance of the nine Negro boys accused. We do 
not distinguish them from one another, though their names are given 
in the program. It is the Negro race which is being falsely accused in 
their frame-up, and whose fate is bound up with theirs. As in The 
Nigger, a lynching mob is part of the human machinery, and is per- 
mitted a somewhat inadequate appearance. 

The second act shows a lapse into a different type of drama. It is 
chiefly concerned with the love affair of Ruby Bates, by virtue of 
which the girl retracts her testimony against the accused boys. It is 
further marred by a scene before the cells when the Negroes are 
urged in succession by representatives of the respectable National 
Association for the Advancement of the Colored People, and the 
radical International Labor Defense, to commit their case to one or 
the other. This episode may be set down as pure propaganda. Its 
theatrical value consists in the scene of the row of cells behind whose 
bars the black boys are crawling, crouching, climbing like animals, 
again symbols of their subject race; but this value could better have 
been rendered in dumb show. 

The third act brings us to the trial scene in a southern courtroom, 
with the typical southern judge, prosecutors, and audience. Here the 
only individual figure of importance, except the meretricious Ruby 
Bates, stands forth—the Jewish lawyer from New York who con- 
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ducts the defense. This act, as presented in an uptown theater in 
New York, illustrated the importance of the relation of the audience 
to the play. To the respectable clients of the Theatre Guild the trial 
scene appeared as a satire, almost comic, and its effect was at times 
marred by their laughter. Its realism would have been appreciated 
by a working-class audience, from its own experience of judicial 
prejudice and corruption. 

Another play of the present season which presents the case of the 
Negro is Stevedore, by George Sklar and Paul Peters, produced by the 
Theatre Union in New York. The Theatre Union, occupying Eva 
Le Gallienne’s playhouse at Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth Street, pro- 
vides a genuine workers’ theater. With prices as low as thirty cents, 
and the unemployed admitted free to vacant seats, an audience is 
assured to which the social problems of the present day are of more 
than academic interest. Stevedore opens with a quarrel between a 
woman and her lover. He beats her up, and to explain her condition 
she alleges attempted rape. Among the Negroes rounded up for ex- 
amination is Lonnie Thompson, who, with a white stevedore, is en- 
gaged in organizing the longshoremen on the New Orleans docks. 
Although the woman fails to identify Thompson as her assailant, the 
manager of the dock company presses the charge against him. A mob 
of lynchers pursues him, attacks the Negro restaurant where he is 
hiding, and shoots down Sam Oxley, to whose daughter Ruby he is en- 
gaged. At Oxley’s funeral the mob approaches again, threatening to 
burn the quarter. The Negroes make a barricade of old wagons, fur- 
niture, ash cans, and other impedimenta, and with bricks and stones 
prepare to defend themselves. As the battle opens they are saved by 
reinforcements from the stevedores’ union, but Lonnie is shot dead. 

Stevedore is far richer in characterization and background than 
They Shall Not Die. Various types of Negro, differentiated especially 
in respect to their attitude toward the lawless tyranny of the whites, 
are presented; and behind the action there is, as it were, a back drop 
of Negro poetry, music, humor, song, and dance. Lonnie Thompson 
is an ‘“‘uppity”’ Negro whose elimination is especially desired by the 
white employers. His struggle against fate, with the sentimental 
coloring of his love affair with Ruby Oxley, is the emotional focus of 
the play, but it is not overemphasized. The real protagonist is the 
Negro race; the real objective is its effort for life and happiness; the 
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real thesis is the union of Negro and white workers in common revolt 
against exploitation. The barricade affords an opportunity for sig- 
nificant mass action, but on a stage too limited to allow it to fulfill its 
revolutionary implications. 

Mass action in the theater obviously requires a stage of large di- 
mensions and great technical resources, as well as ingenuity and skill 
on the part of the director. A different type of direction is necessary 
to control fifty or sixty persons, and make them suggest, in the bibli- 
cal phrase, “much people,” from that involved in the disposal of a 
small group. It is not enough to turn a crowd of supernumeraries on 
the stage and tell them to act naturally. Most of us have pathetic 
memories of the mob in Julius Caesar. To produce the illusion, 
every one of the “extras” must be specially directed, and it is certain- 
ly advisable to disperse among them a number of trained and com- 
petent actors to hold the scene together. One of the best examples of 
mass direction on the American stage was Maurice Gest’s production 
of The Miracle, in which, among the assisting populace, might be 
seen such stars as the elder Schildkraut. 

A production which illustrated most of the difficulties, often suc- 
cessfully overcome, of mass action on the ordinary stage was Peace 
on Earth by George Sklar and Albert Maltz at the Theatre Union. 
The plot of the play is supplied by the career of a college professor 
in his relations with the workers on the one hand and his colleagues, 
administrative officers, trustees, and classmates of the alumni on the 
other. The choice of the hero was perhaps dictated by the authors’ 
sense of the responsibility of teachers and educational authorities to 
build a bridge of understanding between the two forces aligned in 
the class struggle, but it must be admitted that American academic 
life affords little material for good theater except in farce. The com- 
mencement scene, in which the hero protests against giving an hon- 
orary degree to a trustee who is a maker of armament for war, would 
in real life possess interest in the reaction of the assembly to the pro- 
fessor’s action. Without such a human background the professor’s 
eloquence is wasted. As the scene is set, the theater audience might 
be supposed to represent the commencement audience, but it failed 
entirely to take its cue and remained cold. Very different was its re- 
action to the mass scenes. In one of these the workers are gathered 
in a free-speech meeting, at which the Declaration of Independence 
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is read by speakers who are arrested in succession before the police 
finally disperse the gathering. In another the workers interrupt the 
loading of a vessel with munitions by persuading the stevedores to 
strike. In spite of the atrocious line, “Stop the shipment of muni- 
tions” (the temptation is irresistible to say, or at least to hear, “‘the 
shipment of musicians”), the scene gets across to the audience of 
workers, who realize that situations and problems which concern 
them intimately are being presented—an audience which seizes the 
points and responds to them so as to become emotionally and almost 
physically a part of the action on the stage. This is truly the great 
triumph of the theater. 

Of course, it must be recognized that the mass is not a new 
phenomenon on the stage. Serious use was made of mass effects in 
drama contemporary with Ibsen, springing directly from the concept 
of the class struggle set forth by Marx. Of such plays, The Weavers, 
by Hauptmann, is the most powerful, though Beyond Human Power, 
by Bjérnson, in its second part qualifies for a place. Most people take 
Galsworthy’s Strife as a labor play of mass action, in spite of the 
author’s contention that he was primarily interested in the opposi- 
tion of two powerful personalities to whose clash the labor struggle 
furnished the motive and circumstances. In general, however, it may 
be said that the mass has assumed its importance on the modern 
stage with the realization of the suffering of the common people in 
the World War (a tragedy to which the rulers give recognition by lip- 
service in their cult of the unknown soldier), and the sharpening of 
the class struggle which has followed. Without doubt the most poign- 
ant representation of the mass theme on the stage is the German 
play Masse Mensch (Man and the Masses), by Ernst Toller, who 
paid for his revolutionary activity by years of imprisonment under 
the Weimar republic and exile by the National Socialists. Toller’s 
technique emancipates him from the obligations alike of realism and 
of the centripetal plot. It is, in general, abstract and expressionistic, 
and entirely centrifugal in effect, carrying a direct communication 
from the struggle of consciousness represented on the stage to that 
awakened in the audience. It is clear that this method is peculiarly 
fitted for treatment of the mass theme. Toller finds that theme in- 
carnated in the life of the workers. He speaks of ‘‘those ideas which 
to us who live close to the workers, and understand and express their 
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spiritual values, are a moving, rending, all-absorbing human ex- 
perience,” and adds: “Proletarian art can exist only where the cre- 
ative artist reveals that which is eternally human in the spiritual 


characteristics of the working people.” The difference is striking— 


indeed, epoch-making—both in technique and spirit between 
Hauptmann’s Die Weber and Toller’s Masse Mensch. In Toller’s play 
all the characters except The Woman are nameless, are representa- 
tives of class or of abstract ideas. There is a suggestion of a domestic 
tragedy, such as might form the intrigue of a centripetal play, in the 
scene betweeh The Man, who finds himself threatened in his career 
and honor by the revolutionary activities of his wife, and The Wom- 
an, but this serves chiefly to remind us how far we have moved from 
the old conventions of the theater. The Man represents bourgeois 
superstition: “Your act is treason to the State,” he exclaims, to 
which The Woman replies: 

Your State makes War; 

Your State betrays the people! 

Your State exploits, grinds down 

And robs the people of their rights. 


The chief theme of the play is carried in the dialogue between The 
Woman and The Nameless One, who proclaims: 

I am the Mass! 

The Mass knows its own future. 

The Mass is destiny! 


In the midst of the cruelties of revolution The Woman protests: 


Mass should be a band of loving brothers. 
Mass should be one firm community. 
Community is not revenge. 

Community tears up the roots of all injustice. 
Community plants the flowers of righteousness. 
The man who revenges himself creates nothing. 
He only destroys. 


To which The Nameless One replies: 

Force—we need force— 

The enemy thinks nothing of our lives, 
They will not spare us. 

War is a grim affair; it can’t be won 
With pious looks. 
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In this play Toller does not present masses of people in action, but 
most impressively as a chorus surrounding the actors. A description 
of the stage effect is given by Mr. Lee Simonson, who saw the first 
performance: “As the curtain goes up one sees in a gray light a vast 
circle of perhaps fifty human beings, packed around the two central 
antagonists. .... The circle chants a refrain. The white light 
strikes the man and the woman, their argument begins, they stand 
constantly surrounded by the circle of human beings, which con- 
tracts and expands slowly about them in harmony with the idea.” 
Mr. Simonson speaks of “the amazing beauty of the single composi- 
tion of this mass of people, sculptured with light, swaying, distend- 
ing, contracting about its two central gesticulating figures.’’ Later, 
as the revolution goes on, figures appear on the stage and form a 
spearhead. “As the news of the loss of the railway yards, telegraph 
office, and post office comes in, the spear becomes tighter and tighter, 
yet each cowers further and further back, awaiting machine gun 
shots that it seems must come any minute through the curtain. One 
stiffens in one’s seat, bracing oneself helplessly against the invisible 
bayonet stab.”” This communication of feeling to the audience is a 
triumph of the stage direction, of which Mr. Simonson speaks with 
enthusiasm. “What a profound interpretation that mere grouping of 
human beings was! How completely and finally it symbolized, in its 
mere shape on the stage, the working-class revolt of which the play 
told—their intention or their will, as militant as a spearhead and as 
powerful as a phalanx, and yet each individual that went to the mak- 
ing of that phalanx, cowering and helpless. It seemed to me the 
greatest piece of stagecraft I had ever seen.” 

Man and the Masses was produced by the Theatre Guild in New 
York in 1924 under Mr. Simonson’s direction. A translation by 
Louis Untermeyer is contained in Messrs. Watson and Pressey’s vol- 
ume of European Plays in their “Contemporary Drama Series” pub- 
lished by Scribner’s. The play remains, I think, the classic expression 
of the mass theme on the stage. It cannot be doubted, however, that 
in view of the social trends of our present world the drama of mass 
action will hold an increasing place in the theater, enlarging that in- 
stitution to fulfil its historic function of interpreting the ways of hu- 
man society to man. 















































CREATIVE WRITING: A PROFESSIONAL VIEW 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 


As a literary agent and former editor I have been much interested 
during the past several months to read in the English Journal various 
discussions of current methods of teaching creative writing. Taken 
together they seem to represent experience with which I can agree 
but in some of them I find pedagogical theories which seem to me 
unsound and possibly injurious. For more than ten years graduates 
of many of our colleges with professional literary ambitions have 
brought their work to me seeking publication. In my efforts to help 
them produce worthy work I have frequently encountered in them 
mental handicaps which on their own testimony were derived from 
their school and college courses in composition. How often I have 
wished, in their interest, that I might tell their preceptors of the 
difficulties we were joined in trying to solve. Their classroom in- 
structors would, I feel sure, approve of our common purpose because 
they frequently have sent their promising charges to me for practical 
advice as to markets. I offer here, however, not information as to 
markets but a point of view on the organized instruction of creative 
writing. 

In presenting my opinion I am fully aware that all classroom 
teachers face difficulties in shortness of time, in prescribed textbooks 
and credit requirements, and usually in the subordination of the 
study of writing to the study of literature. Nevertheless I hope my 
views will be relevant and of value. These views I have discussed 
with more than one college instructor of composition and during one 
winter I myself, substituting for Professor Walter B. Pitkin at the 
School of Journalism, Columbia University, tried out my ideas on a 
seminar group. These students, perhaps I should add, devoted 
themselves not to quick commercial success but to the best work 
they were capable of. All but one have achieved some literary 
success. One has won national fame. My subject is the undergradu- 
ate teaching of writing as an art. 
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CREATIVE WRITING: A PROFESSIONAL VIEW II 

Space does not allow me a discussion of all the excellent essays on 
creative writing in recent issues of the Journal. The two articles by 
Anna F. Haig (November and December, 1933) seem to me to reveal 
the fullest comprehension of the essential nature of the creative act: 
‘“‘A poem should spring from an idea, a feeling, a reaction, which de- 
mands in each case a suitable form for its embodiment.” Caroline 
Power’s “Correlating Creative Writing and Art” (March, 1934) 
seems to me to outline a splendid program for the study of art ap- 
preciation generally rather than a program of creative writing as she 
states. The discussion of ‘‘The Teaching of Creative Writing: A 
Paradox” (January, 1934) by Edith Hamilton leaves me less satis- 
fied. In it I find ideas surely current in many classrooms today and 
these I wish briefly to examine. 

The “paradox” and “contradictions” of which Miss Hamilton 
writes are due to a confusion of reading with writing, appreciation 
with production, taste with creative energy. ‘‘Where shall the pu- 
pil,’ she asks, ‘‘seek the necessary power? Of all the sources of 
supply I have space to mention only one: that source of supply for 
the power that produces creative composition is reading. ... . The 
creative textbook that they build from reading Thoreau will not 
stress error, or any other negative thing..... There is no doubt 
that reading does cause the young writer’s imagination to become 
productive.” 

I can understand that Miss Hamilton may be facing problems of 
which I am not aware (such, for example, as inducing her pupils to 
write anything at all!). Her understanding of the art process I would 
not question, for she writes elsewhere, ““He who can swing the axe 
of life will build vital sentences.” But how does reading develop the 
axeman’s arm? 

I do not believe that reading should ever be used in any classroom 
to stimulate the creative imagination. This use of reading by teach- 
ers and by students themselves, in their own efforts at creative writ- 
ing, has produced thousands of baffled, paralyzed, often despairing 
failures, who, before they can succeed, must somehow be turned from 
books and magazines to life, their own lives, as sources of both in- 
spiration and material. No task of professional instruction is more 
difficult than this; in very many cases it is all but impossible even 
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to diagnose the disease: the victim simply will not admit that his 
copy is imitative—imitative invariably of books read during the 
most impressionable of all reading ages, that before graduation. 

Lest I be misunderstood and fail of my purpose to be helpful, I 
must stipulate that I am discussing instruction in creative writing, 
not in all types of writing. The more a course in writing focuses on 
the formalities of English, grammar, rhetoric, usage, the more imita- 
tion of models is involved; one can hardly find punctuation marks 
and syntax in one’s own life! The recent discussions in the Journal 
have concerned instruction in writing as an art, some of them even 
suggesting that they were conducted to benefit talented pupils who 
might consider literature as a career. Of this type of art instruction 
in writing I now speak. 

At the risk of oversimplifying, I should like to gather current 
theories of creative writing under two heads: the classical or literary 
ideal and the psychological interpretation. 

The first of these seems to emanate from the average college class- 
room. It is based on tradition, flourishes in conservative circles, 
and is often employed by critics and others who know nothing about 
the “fearful grind” (to use Joseph Conrad’s phrase) of creative 
writing. It was defined in the oft quoted sentences of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s essay, ““A College Magazine,’ where that author con- 
fessed that he himself often “played the sedulous ape”’ to other writ- 
ers. The second or psychological ideal was expressed one hundred 
and fifty years ago by those very familiar words of the French 
naturalist, Buffon, who said: “Style is the man himself.”’ 

I find a complete expression of the first ideal of style in these words 
by Professor Burgess Johnson, formerly of the English faculty of 
Vassar, addressed to a young writer who had appealed for advice: 
“Study English style without any teacher other than the librarian 
of your town. Keep reading the old masters of English style. Do 
not leave out Bunyan and Defoe, and the stately old fellows of an 
even earlier day. If you think I am writing like a professor and not 
like a current magazine editor, it will be worth your while to learn 
that the contributors to the decent magazines today, who count for 
anything at all, whose editors clamor for more of their stuff, went 
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to that school. And the same will be true of the magazines ten 
years from now.” 

With this advice I heartily disagree. I doubt very much if any of 
the contributors to the best magazines today learned their art by 
absorbing inspiration from any classical writers. The success of their 
manuscripts is due largely to two factors: their intense interest in 
life itself, and energy and endurance sufficient to enable them to 
survive the labors of self-discovery. 

This college ideal of style seems to be based on the idea that style 
results from an application of taste to language. By reading good 
books, talking to literary people, being a star member of literary 
clubs, you acquire something called “literary taste.’’ The taste you 
have acquired seems to mean love of the beautiful, the true, and the 
good, a sense of prose rhythm, and ability to use long words without 
stumbling. With this taste you sit down in your study at home with 
a dictionary. With the words in the dictionary and the laboriously 
acquired taste, you are supposed to begin to create real literature! 

Now the psychological view of style is this: First of all, it gives us 
a scientific definition of the word “‘taste.’’ Taste, psychology tells us, 
is not man’s response to certain old-fashioned classical writers, but 
is the pattern of his total response to all of life. Taste determines all 
his habits. Style then is an individual’s peculiar manner of writing, 
due to his knowledge of life and to the degree of energy with which he 
performs. If to these factors is added a writer’s knowledge of his 
audience and his desire to reach it, you have in hand all the factors 
which really make for artistic expression in writing. 

Misunderstanding of what style means and misguided efforts in 
attempting to teach it have resulted mainly from two serious con- 
fusions of thought. Let me try to state them: 

The first is confusion of the mechanisms of writing—grammar, 
rhetoric, and vocabulary—with the dramatic patterns, the rhythms, 
the sensuous qualities of prose. Grammar, rhetoric, and vocabulary 
are and should be taught in classrooms. No creative endowment is 
necessary to master them. They are the writer’s tools. They are as 
important to him as brushes and pencils to the painter and flats and 
sharps and ‘“‘keys”’ to a composer. That which makes one writer’s 
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style different from another’s is not his intellectual grasp of grammar 
and rhetoric; it is much more his quality of mind, his life experience, 
his habits, his nervous energy. The distinctive features of an indi- 
vidual’s style are a result of what psychology calls the entire integra- 
tive action of the nervous system. 

A second confusion as to style results when a love of reading is in- 
terpreted as a desire to write. Few people appreciate how much the 
qualifications of the good literary critic differ from those of the good 
creative writer. A subtle and discriminating response to the written 
page is an entirely different matter from the response to life itself 
which results in freshly written pages. 

This doesn’t mean that no young writer should read! Far from it! 
He should read avidly. But the only reading that should be con- 
nected with his writing should be so planned that it can never modify 
the creative process. Books of information, social studies, scientific 
works, which make the life around him more intelligible, are funda- 
mentally a phase of that living world upon which his art should 
properly feed. Some reading of classic and present-day work for a 
deliberate analytical comparison of sentence rhythms may be safe; 
the student in his analysis is studying not the thought and ideas of 
another writer but that writer’s tools. It is reading for inspiration 
that is dangerous! 

Such reading has laid a curse on the vast bulk of manuscripts 
pouring monthly into New York for consideration by editors. The 
older writers parrot the older giants of literature, the younger 
scribes are satisfied to try to be pale reflections of the authors of 
today. An experienced editor today who knows his authors can 
almost guess the age of an author by his work. The ponderous re- 
verberations of Gibbon, Macaulay, Stevenson—this is the grand- 
father, playing vainly at authorship. The not-so-good Proust is 
middle-aged and has a chance. The would-be Sherwood Andersons, 
the almost-Hemingways, the gruesome why-not-try-it-too Cald- 
wells—these are the young writers of today who, most of them, have 
junked all their instructors in school tried to teach them and write 
bitterly of ‘‘life as she is.” Many of them, when their work fails of 
acceptance in the established literary magazines, give it to one of 
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the many “little magazines” of today, or, possibly, start a little 
magazine of their own. 

Let me offer one of thousands of illustrations from manuscripts 
which I have had to condemn in my labors as editor and literary 
agent. Here is the opening sentence of one: “One evening last win- 
ter, as I was about to devote myself to a session of reading and 
speculation, I was summoned to the bedside of a sick man.” 

By a little maneuvering I persuaded the author to éell me what 
was on his mind when he wrote this sentence. His spoken words 
were: “One evening last winter, while I was reading the paper, 
Mrs. Denleigh telephoned me. She asked me to come over and see 
Jim Davis who was sick.” Another quotation from the same story: 
“T wanted to find some utterance in myself that would bring him 
comfort.’’ What he meant to say was: “I tried to say something to 
cheer him up.” The writer admitted that Stevenson was his favorite 
author, that he all but slept with “Portraits and Memories” under 
his pillow; he had been a “‘sedulous ape” indeed! As his style de- 
veloped, his vision fled. After some efforts to reform, he said he could 
not write without thinking more about style than about what he had 
to say. My advice to him will, I suppose, shock all classroom au- 
thorities, but I prescribed a diet of the lowest blood-and-thunder 
melodrama, insisting that he kill at least one man to a page and 
write at a speed not slower than two thousand words an hour! He 
was skeptical but open-minded; he tried it; the carnage began. He 
found that while writing such “tripe’’ he felt no need for style and 
had no time to think of it even if he had. He soon developed a mode 
of natural expression and I had the pleasure later of seeing his work 
in print. 

I should like, in closing, to offer the testimony of a college in- 
structor of composition who studied my methods through one winter 
in a resident class and has for two years embodied in his teaching the 
ideals 1am attempting to express. Mr. Harlan Logan, of the English 
Department of New York University, New York, has furnished me 
the following statement: 

The first serious problem faced by my students of advanced composition who 
choose to work with the short story arises when I question the purpose behind 
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their choice of this form. Fully two-thirds of them will answer that they have 
story ideas to which they would like to give written expression. The remaining 
third will remember that writing has been defined for them as an act of com- 
munication, but invariably, when asked to elaborate upon this definition, they 
show it was the communication of ideas only which they had in mind. All of 
these students have previously been subjected to a Freshman composition 
course, one term of which was given over to the writing of narratives. And yet 
so busy had they and apparently their instructors been with words and sentences 
and paragraphs, that they had never paused to discover what it was they were 
attempting to do with these words, sentences, and paragraphs. The emotional 
purpose which underlies the work of the narrative writer had apparently never 
been mentioned. It had never been demonstrated to them that the basic purpose 
of their writing should be to give their readers a vicarious emotional experience. 
Until the student is able to adjust his point of view and to make a practical 
application of this principle, his progress is discouragingly slow. 

An assignment which always brings interesting results is the writing of life 
experiences and impressions without any thought of grammar, punctuation, 
usage. I give this even to students who have never had any other work in com- 
position than these formal subjects. It is useful in separating in their minds the 
act of creative expression from the tools that creative artists work with. I assure 
them in giving this assignment that they will be marked not at all on these ex- 
ternal formalities, that the whole purpose of the work is to produce something 
genuine and spontaneous. 

This may seem alarming. Still more so when I add that I sometimes advise 
my students to make stylistic errors if necessary. Nothing that the student has 
learned of usage and grammar will be lost. This knowledge is put to work in 
editing and proofreading manuscripts found worth finishing up. 

Another problem equally ubiquitous stems from a misuse of the “imitative 
approach.” Apparently some teachers send students to the works of the great 
for inspiration, for ideas, for situations, for characters, for atmosphere. My 
experience leads me to say to a student in search of fictional material: Go any- 
where else you like, but never go to fiction. Go to your own, your friends’ ex- 
perience, to diaries, to biographies, to clinical records, to magazine articles, to 
newspapers, but eschew the novel, the drama, and the short story. Reading 
fiction not only fails to stimulate the average student, it more often than not acts 
as an anodyne or even as a positive source of discouragement. 

There is of course a proper use of great models of English narrative prose and 
for a better understanding of it I am indebted to Mr. Uzzell’s teaching methods 
which I have had an opportunity to observe. The great models should be 
studied by the future writer for their subject matter and its arrangement rather 
than for stylistic treatment. The literary tool should be separated from the ma- 
terial worked with. This material is, manifestly, conduct—people, events and 
ideas about them. What principles are followed by the great writers in shaping 
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up their material? Here is a task in analysis. It should of course be followed by 
synthesis. The important, and the more original thing, is for the instructor him- 
self to see the material (plot, design, if you will) apart from the treatment and, 
for a time to ignore the latter in the interest of a better grasp of the former. 

When I knew less about professional writers than I know now I 
held the ideal evolution of an author’s life to be something like this: 
high school for grammar, college for rhetoric and the study of models 
of style, post-graduate college (properly school of journalism) for 
literary technique, the next ten years of writing for experiment in 
self-discovery and turning into unconscious reflexes of those dexteri- 
ties learned in school, and the next ten years for practice novels and 
philosophic growth—this should bring the writer to forty or forty- 
five years when we might expect work of magnitude and importance 
and the beginnings of real fame. This plan I would now modify by 
prescribing exercises in “free,” spontaneous expression in writing, 
without thought of style or correctness, at every stage of the way. 
Such freedom, it has seemed to me, is needed today most in college 
classes. That more may be found in the future is my hope in offering 
these views. 





DIFFERENTIATION IN ENGLISH ON SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 
E. C. CLINE 


The current emphasis on individualization of instruction, the 
change in the nature of high-school population, the advent of large 
classes, and the desire to vitalize content have all exercised their 
share of pressure on the English department to bring about differen- 
tiation in the course of study. One method of differentiation at hand 
is homogeneous grouping on the basis of ability. There are several 
objections to such grouping, however. In the first place, some object 
to the social difficulties inherent in classifying pupils arbitrarily 
according to ability; in the second place, such grouping is difficult to 
maintain consistently in senior high schools because of the variety of 
individual pupils’ programs; finally, many are beginning to realize 
that ability varies not only in amount, but also in kind. 
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In the search for a different basis of grouping that would mini- 
mize all the objections above, the idea occurred to us to utilize more 
effectively another kind of grouping already present in our school: 
interest grouping." We have, for example, grouping by curricular 
choice—some pupils pursue the academic curriculum, some the 
commercial curricula, some the general. Why not seize upon such 
differences in interests as a basis for differentiating content? The 
attempt to answer this question led us to make several assumptions. 

The first assumption is that pupils have real differences in kinds 
of ability that can and should be served by different content. Psy- 
chologists tell us that there are, probably, three different kinds of 
intelligence: idea-intelligence, thing-intelligence, people-intelligence. 

The second assumption is that these differences in kinds of abili- 
ties are reflected in the interests of pupils, developed in previous ex- 
ploratory experiences. Our hypothesis is that, while there is con- 
siderable overlapping and varying combinations of these three, the 
academic pupils, by and large, display special interests and aptitudes 
for ideas, whereas the non-academic pupils are interested primarily 
in people and things. 

The third assumption is that, if these two large groups of pupils 
(academic and non-academic) are effectually separated and given 
content adapted to their differing interests, greater homogeneity 
in learning will result than now obtains when grouping is based purely 
on ability to learn and where content is graded entirely in learning 
difficulty. Homogeneity of interest occurs more naturally in real life 
and has greater social values than homogeneity of sheer ability. 
There are relatively few worthy social groupings in which sheer 
ability, or lack of it, is the first requisite. 

The fourth assumption is that adaptation of content on the basis 
of a developed interest will be much more successful and intrinsically 
more worth while than adaptation on the basis of learning difficulty, 
in which adaptation the content remains the same in kind, differs 
only in amount. An “easier” or “‘simpler” plane geometry, or Latin, 
or physics, for example, is rarely, if ever, worth much; an emascu- 
lated course is either no course at all, or, if a real differentiation is 

t E. C. Cline, “Interest Grouping,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V1 
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made for the slower group, the original subject as such ceases to 
exist; therefore, if two courses are going to result anyhow, why not 
proceed positively to develop each one on the basis of real interests 
and needs instead of merely deriving it in negative fashion from the 
traditional subject matter? In other words, why not shut our eyes 
to the bias that results from the consideration of traditional subject 
matter and of the needs of the academic group, and proceed to build 
the differentiated course de novo, keeping in mind only the needs of 
the group for which it is intended? 

Acting on these assumptions, we divided our English course of 
study into two courses which we call the ‘‘a” (academic) and the 
“@’? (general) courses. All academic (college-preparatory) pupils 
must take the ‘‘a”’ course, all others are advised to take the “‘g” 


course although they may take the “‘a’’; in practice almost no non- 


66,99 


academic pupil chooses the “a” course unless urged to do so by 
teacher or adviser. About 55 per cent of our pupils are in English 
“‘g’’: the others are in English ‘‘a.” Incidentally, we are also working 
out a third English course for stenographic pupils. 

What are the differences in content? The “‘a”’ course is essentially 
the usual college-preparatory course with the emphasis on grammar, 
rhetoric, type-compositions of considerable length and _ polish, 
literary classics, history of American and English literature. The 
course is frankly aimed (although only so far as we think absolutely 
necessary) at college English placement tests and college expecta- 
tions in the matters of composition and literature; now that the non- 
college-preparatory pupils are out of the “a” course, our conscience 
does not prick us so much in this matter, and we do not worry so 
much about “college domination” as we once did. Not only do we 
give this group what meets a legitimate need, but we are able to 
teach it more effectively than was possible when the groups were 
mixed. 

The development of the “a” path was relatively easy—perhaps 
we did it too easily and casually, because the real problem on our 
hands was a differentiation in favor of the non-academic group. 
The “‘g” course has continued to be a difficult problem toward which 
we are still maintaining an experimental attitude. In the first place, 
our predictions as to the nature of non-academic pupils were not 
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entirely correct. The expected difference in kinds of interests seems 
to be a fact—the non-academic pupils do exhibit a marked differen- 
tial in favor of interest in people and things. However, they display 
a remarkable vehemence in their likes and dislikes, greater than that 
displayed by the academic pupils, much greater than they them- 
selves displayed when they were mixed with the academic pupils: 
when mixed, they were merely pale echoes of the academic pupils. 
Again there is a marked difference between the sexes in interests: 
the boys want adventure, blood-and-thunder literature; the girls 
want tales of romance. 

The fact that the “g” pupils, once segregated, have displayed un- 
foreseen interests, is a minor problem compared with that of finding 
materials suitable for such interests; such materials are almost non- 
existent. In fact, if we had fully realized the lack of material, it is 
doubtful whether the willing spirit would have persisted in making 
the separation in the first place. But the separation was made, and 
now we are compelled to devise the material; however, we know 
better now the needs of the ‘“‘g” group so that our eventual materials 
will be better suited to them than materials selected in advance. The 
demon that lurks in our path now is the temptation to give up the 
effort to devise really new and suitable content and to try merely to 
pour old content into the new course. Fortunately, the obstreperous- 
ness of the “‘g”’ pupils helps us keep up our attempt. 

What have we done in the way of content for the “g” course? 
We have eliminated all study of grammar as such, all formal compo- 
sitions; only corrective English and paragraph writing are required, 
and the writing is not forced into conventional molds. Most of the 
composition is oral, which, surprisingly enough, is better liked than 
in the “a” groups. The composition is purely the composition needed 
and used continually in everyday social and economic situations. 
The reading is done freely in current fiction, travel, short stories, 
familiar essays. Some classes use magazines as a part of the required 
reading, sets being purchased and passed around among several 
classes so that the cost is negligible. The goal is to begin at what- 
ever level of appreciation and ability the pupils have and to lead 
them, through experiences they will be sure to enjoy, to a higher 
level; neither level is arbitrarily set. The only criteria are that the 
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experiences shall be worth while per se and that they shall be ac- 
cepted by the pupils as interesting. 

A final question may be asked about the I.Q.’s of these two 
groups. In fact, the range of I. Q.’s is practically the same in the 
‘“‘a” and “g” groups; however, the mean of the “g” group is about 
95 while that of the “fa” group is about 105. This is practically the 
same difference as obtains in our junior high schools where sectioning 
is done on the basis of ability. This is not an unforeseen result and 
is a factor to be considered in setting our goals. 

This paper is merely the description of an experiment; we offer it 
as no panacea. We can only say to date that the experiment is still 
in progress and that the results to date are much more satisfying 
than were those of the old order of things, and more satisfactory in 
observation than any ability grouping we have yet seen. 





TEACHING POETRY BY CONTAGION 
SARA S. BASHEFKIN 


To convince a group of young hoodlums that they need poetry in 
their somewhat hardened and very young lives is one thing; to turn 
those same young hoodlums, only two months later, into zealous 
young poets is another. 

It was the chance remark of Billy, one of my most hard-boiled, 
who opened my eyes to the need of their young souls. Billy ap- 
proached my desk with a memory book—only the thirtieth. 

“What’s a autograph?” he asked as I wrote. ‘When Babe Ruth 
writes on a baseball, is that a autograph?” 

“An autograph, Billy. It’s the very same.” 

“What other kindsa autographs are there?”’ 

“T’ll show you, Billy,” I said, proudly taking my prize possession 
from the wall, a framed poem, autographed to me by the author, 
Edwin Markham, during my student days at Normal. A little 
pridefully I told him how I had obtained it as a reward for a poem 
I’d written about the poet. 

““Aw—po’try’s no good. Only old people an’ sissies write po’try. 
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I hate po’try. All us guys do. Only girls with curls an’ sissies likes 
po’try.” 

Billy will never know that he himself was father to his own con- 
version; that by that chance remark he was responsible for a term 
project that turned a whole classroom of hoodlum poetry-haters into 
not only likers of poetry but writers of poetry—in fact, zealous 
writers of poetry; my chief poetry-hater, Billy, as eager a creative 
artist as any of them. But two sheep remained outside the fold; 
nevertheless they, too, contributed their bit to the project. 

I decided to wait for a chance to become more specific in my 
guidance. In the meantime I searched old notebooks and gathered 
a group of lilting, humorous, or narrative poems; those I thought 
children would enjoy even though they were the most hardened of 
savages. This was my list in part: 


Robert Browning... . . ..“‘How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix”’ 

Robert Browning... . .... ‘The Pied Piper” 

Old Ballad.................“The Babes in the Wood”’ 

Wordsworth. . ..“Lucy Gray” or “Solitude” 

Charles and Mary Lamb.... .“‘Boy and the Snake” 

Anonymous... . .. “The Comical Girl” 

Old Rhyme......... .... "The Conceited Piggies” 

W. M. Thackeray ...........“A Tragic Story” 

William Brighty Rands......‘“The Little Doll’s House in Arcady”’ 

Fred E. Weatherby.... .“Unless” 

Lewis Carroll. . ... “The Mock Turtle’s Song”’ 

Oliver Goldsmith . “An Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog” 

Alfred Noyes... ... ‘The Highwayman” 

Rudyard Kipling..... .... “Bonnie Dundee” 


b] 


These I read to the children in “‘painless” quantity and without 
any discussion, comment, or the usual explanations. Before there is 
infection, I reasoned, there is innocent exposure. 

Soon we came across Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” in our reader. I 
threw a little light on the life of the author and let it go at that. The 
next day ten or twelve clippings of this poem were brought up to me 
with these remarks: 

“T heard ‘Trees’ on the radio last night.” 
“Did you listen in on KSTP? I heard a man sing ‘Trees.’”’ 
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“You know that my sister an’ me heard ‘Trees’ on the radio last 
night and we both learned it by heart!” 

“Can’t we all go into the kindergarten where the piano is, and all 
sing it?” 

So we went into the kindergarten—and we learned “‘Trees.”’ 

Realizing that an enjoyment of measure and rhythm is one of the 
oldest and simplest of human instincts, and that anyone who can 
listen or read for pleasure and can follow the beat of a dance tune 
or a march is sufficiently equipped to begin, we started our work. 

In order to show something of how a poem is manufactured, I 
began writing poems for them—poems structured in the same way 
as the one we’d been reading. ‘‘Hiawatha” was in our readers, and 
it constituted the work of one reading period. After this lesson I 
attempted an imitation. For reasons best known to myself, I shall 
merely reproduce parts of my imitation of Longfellow here: 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
In the Minnesota Northwoods, 
Gushes forth the Father Water, 
Rolling on through Lake Itaska, 
Rushing on, forever flowing. 


Onward forging through all ages, 
Dashing, trickling, gurgling, laughing, 
Splashing forward, never ceasing. 


I did the same thing for several other poems, and the children 
thought it was great fun. They began to help. No teacher who has 
never taught in the lower grades can appreciate what that does to 
twelve-year-olds! We wrote a long poem on the blackboard, supplied 
word by word and line by line by the more aggressive ones in the 
class. It wasn’t such a beautiful poem, but it was the second big 
step. I realized that the exposure was taking. But still we had not 
come to the accepted form of poetry instruction. Still we did not 
stop to structure, to analyze, to go to the library and hunt up bibli- 
ographies. We read poetry for the sheer enjoyment of it—and for 
nothing else. When we wrote it ourselves, that was different. Then 
we had to pause just long enough to see how our masters did it. 
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The poetic urge was in our room; everyone felt it. At recess the 
boys as well as the girls would take paper and pencil, sit outside the 
portable school, and write. Everyone was searching for ideas. Even 
Bill, the “immune,” was exposed. He came in one day to tell me I 
had a flat tire on my car, and couldn’t he please write on the flatness 
of the teacher’s tire. I said he might try. 

An open-door portable in the spring months has many advantages. 
Frequently we had visitors. Once a huge collie dog lumbered in and 
stood at the-head of the class, wonderingly. Gently he was ushered 
out, only to make a sudden return. While everyone laughed, Jack 
was infected with an idea for a poem. And so it went on for several 
weeks, the youngsters choosing the ordinary, everyday happenings 
to write about. 

Here we began to correlate poetry with some of our other subjects. 
We read selections from the following books: 


ae Poems That Every Child Should Know 
Chishold.... Golden Staircase 

Grahame....... Cambridge Book of Poetry for Children 
Holland. . . ie Historic Poems and Ballads 

J eee . Blue Poetry Book 

vee Nonsense Books 

Lovejoy. . Nature in Verse 

Lovejoy Poetry for the Seasons 

Field.... Eugene Field Book 

Olcott Story Telling Poems 

ease alee Round the Year with the Birds and Poets 
Stevenson and Stevenson.....Days and Deeds 


Finishing certain poems in the last-named book, I awaited the 
second step in our epidemic. And so I asked the children what else 
we might do with the poetry before the end of the semester. One lit- 
tle girl who was waiting impatiently to show her dexterity as a typist 
raised her freckled hand and suggested sensibly, ‘7 think we should 
have a contest. Let all of us write our own poems, and then let’s all 
vote on them and pick out the ten best ones and show them to the 
principal.” 

“When and where shall we write them?” I asked. 

An oyster-eyed youth suggested they all write them at home. 
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Immediately Ruth protested ‘“He’d get helped!’’ So we decided to 
write them in school during intermission and after hours. 

I was rather eager to see the first divine afflatus take root. I 
didn’t have to wait long. Among my young colony of writers I had 
found that the spirit was willing but the ideas were weak. They came 
to me for suggestions, but I turned a stoically deaf ear to the pa- 
thetic pleas of ‘‘What shall I write about, teacher?” I had my own 
theory about the creative urge “‘taking,” and I was determined to 
see it through. 

My answer came in the form of a humming bird that had got into 
the room. It was, curiously enough, Billy who brought the brilliant- 
hued, wounded thing up to me, clutched tightly in a tender, grimy 
fist. I examined the bird and told him to take it to a lady across the 
road who was known for her kindness to animals. When he came to 
the classroom again, he wore a rapt, almost holy expression on his 
usually sullen features. He was satisfied he had seen to it that the 
bird would be cared for. Low he muttered, ‘‘That bird was—beauti- 
ful. I never seen such colors!’ Changing his tone, he asked for an 
idea for his poem. 

“You had the idea in your hand awhile ago,” I told him, “now 
that idea is in your mind.” 

““You—oh, you mean the ‘hummer’ I took across the road?” And 
Billy had his inspiration through natural forces. 

Now that the hardest-boiled had his idea, he rounded up his 
“guys” and bet that they couldn’t get an idea as good as his. Con- 
sequently, the whole kitten-ball team decided to stop playing at 
recess and write poetry instead. As long as the boys were doing it, 
the girls left their volley-ball to begin versification. 

One of my depression-victimized brought a dead bat to school to 
show me how much it looked like a rat, and that its wings could open 
like an unbrella. This youngster was happy to tell the class how the 
bat must have flown against the school’s walls and been mortally 
wounded. After class he asked me what I thought of his speech. 
Assuring him that his short talk had been very interesting, I asked, 
him what else he’d like to do about his bat. He thought for a mo- 
ment. 
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“That old thing’s only a bat, and lots of times he flies and don’t 
know where he’s at,” he said. When he realized the poetic possibili- 
ties of the bat, he almost had a poem. But he had to search through 
dictionaries and wordbooks for a word to rhyme with “night.” 

The following day in social science we began a study of Egypt. 
And a few days later we constructed the Nile Valley and erected 
pyramids of sand, obelisks, and even the Assuan Dam. ‘This brief 
project proved magical. An avalanche of poems on Egypt poured in. 

We were getting verse on many subjects by now. One of the boys 
picked up Lamb’s Shakespeare and read A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream. 
He said his brother read it in high school and that’s why he wanted 
to know about it. Puck appealed to him, so he wrote on ‘‘The Mis- 
chievous Puck.” 

We were almost ready to select and judge the best ones. One boy 
in the class was unable to get an idea, so everyone volunteered to 
help him. None “took” until the kindergarten teacher asked him to 
go to the creek and bring her some minnows and polliwogs for her 
aquarium. He brought these back in a large tin and dumped them 
into the large rectangular box in the kindergarten. He came back 
and told me how hard it had been to get a black bullhead, and how 
he had to fight to get him into the pail; it had been as hard as the 
struggle for an idea for a poem. 

“Why, you just poured that idea into the aquarium,” I told him. 
And he wrote up his ‘‘Mean Bullhead.” 

We took a penmanship period to recopy the poems. They were 
all handed in. Next day we arranged them along the chalk rack, each 
numbered. We voted on the four best ones; I know that two voted 
for their own, but that didn’t matter. Later we managed to select 
four more; these were our prize poems. During the art period that 
same day I asked the class how they would like to mount these 
poems and make them more attractive. It was decided to allow the 
eight best artists in the room to make one-page booklets for the poems. 
Everyone was satisfied with this arrangement except the boy who 
had written on the bat; he wanted to do his own. We attempted to 
use those colors which best suited the theme of the poem. For the 
bat we used black paper; for the humming bird we used golden- 





brown paper, etc. We used heavy construction paper, folding it in 
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half. Here those who felt the creative urge but hadn’t been able to 
express it satisfactorily in a literary medium emerged triumphant; 
they had a medium of competition. While these little booklets were 
being decorated with appropriate designs, Ruthy typed, by “hunt- 
and-poke” method, the eight young creative attempts. She cut the 
paper down so as to leave a half-inch of white space around each 
poem. The poems were pasted on the right side of the fold, and the 
artists lettered the author’s name and the poem’s title on the cover. 

Still the project did not look like a unit to me. I asked the class 
how we could make the eight poems appear like one family. A little 
girl in back said we ought to mount the booklets together. We let 
her do this with brads on a large chipboard. One of the boys volun- 
teered the title “Our Poets’ Corner” for the completed mount. Then 
we proudly hung it up on the wall for everyone to see. 

The principal, to the children’s delight, commended the class and 
told them that their communal masterpiece would be sent down to 
the Department of Education to be put on exhibit. 

I wanted to know what this piece of work had done for the indi- 
vidual children. I asked them to write briefly (on a half-sheet of 
paper) what this project had meant to them personally. Thirty of 
the thirty-eight in the class replied that they had learned to like 
poetry; twenty-four of them said they had never dreamed they could 
write poetry; several said they wanted books of poetry for Christ- 
mas; four remained immune to the charm of the poetic Muse. 

But my final proof that the contagion had taken effect was wit- 
nessing another epidemic of memory books—this time ambitiously 
autographed by each child with the addition of an original poem! 






































A READING COURSE FOR LOW GROUPS 
FRANCES BROEHL 


An article describing a course in remedial composition and usage 
activities elicited so many inquiries that it occurred to me that an 
account of our procedures in planning a literature course for these 
retarded pupils might be of interest to those who are responsible for 
selecting material of this nature. 

We had organized our high-school classes in remedial usage and 
composition after more or less experimentation, and at the same 
time had been making tentative plans for a tenth-grade reading 
course for retarded pupils. Our 10A English is a semester of inten- 
sive and extensive reading built around units which include both 
classic and modern materials. We realized that much of this mate- 
rial did not appeal to the slow student, who, resenting the reading 
and discussions which aimed so far over his head, developed an an- 
tagonistic attitude toward all literature. His reading difficulties, 
his lack of background and imagination, unfitted him to understand 
and appreciate the works of Shakespeare, Eliot, Dickens, and the 
like. Still we had not worried about building such a course. All we 
had to do was to select suitable books—so we thought! 

To our great surprise, we found our literature course to be much 
more of a problem than our composition course had been. It was 
more difficult to plan and to execute. We had not only mental diffi- 
culties to combat but also emotional attitudes to change. We dis- 
covered an immense range of abilities and tastes in any one class. 

However, by trial and error, by patient experimentation, a course 
in reading has been evolved for these retarded pupils and for those 
who for some reason or other have failed the regular 10oA work. The 
aims are: to inculcate right social attitudes and responsibilities, to 
develop ideals of character and conduct through vicarious experi- 
ences, to increase understanding of the world in which we live and 
its people, to develop the desire to read for pleasure, and to develop 
the skills and mechanics of reading. 
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The course is organized into units, made up of intensive and exten- 
sive reading. In each unit, one book is read by all. This allows for 
guidance in reading, growth of vocabulary, analysis of character, and 
so forth. Correlated with this center of interest are many books and 
stories on a similar theme. These books, secured from the library, 
are read parallel to the central text or after finishing it. The number 
of books read by each pupil depends upon his ability and interest. 
It goes without saying that the centers of interest chosen are those 
which appeal to boys and girls of this type. 


SOCIAL VALUES OF LITERATURE 


More important to these people than learning to read for enjoy- 
ment is the inculcation of right social attitudes. We realize that 
many of them will play but a humble part in life, but the boy or girl 
who fills that honestly and usefully is doing his part just as much as 
the one who becomes a leader. 

In literature classes lies a great opportunity to mold ideals of char- 
acter and conduct. The teacher needs to be diplomatic; he should 
never preach. By means of discussion and experiences realized 
through reading, the pupil may gain in understanding of people, of 
the forces which make society what it is, and may set up standards of 
right and wrong. By constant comparisons with contemporary situ- 
ations, we strive to lead him away from prejudice into open minded- 
ness. By attention to the natural consequences of the act, he is led 
to inquire into the reasons for things, and thus judgment is formed. 
Stirring tales arouse emotions of sympathy, fear, condemnation. And 
our emotions lead to opinions, thence to purpose. Gradually, per- 
haps, the student will realize that the world is an interdependent 
one, that conditions are as they are largely because of the people in 
it. The emigrant train in The Covered Wagon suffered because of 
weak leadership. In Prester John, Laputa’s frantic zeal and tre- 
mendous potentialities might have changed the fate of Africa. Ed- 
ward Bok was wise enough to realize the help to his career that in- 
fluential people might be in later years. Stressing the social aspects 
of the material read in the course will, in no way, detract from the 
enjoyment of the reading. Rather that enjoyment will be enhanced 
because of increased understanding. 
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SPECIFIC UNITS 
PIONEER DAYS 

(Two to three weeks is the average time allotted to each unit) 
1. Specific objective: 

By a knowledge of the hardships endured by the settlers of our 
country, develop an appreciation of, and loyalty to, our nation today 
and a sense of social obligation to that country. 

2. Center of interest: 

In this age of mechanical conveniences, of motor cars and air- 
planes, we sometimes forget those grand old-timers, the settlers of 
the West. Their vision, endurance, and courage to follow the in- 
stinct to found homes in a new territory are foundations to be proud 
of. It is difficult to take our national institutions lightly when one 
realizes the sacrifices which made them possible. And what reading 
the stirring stories of these pioneer days make! They are part of 
our traditions. 

3. Central text: 

The Covered Wagon by Emerson Hough. 
4. Suggested procedures: 

The background of the times should be discussed and the social 
forces which prompt pioneering or emigration. Keeping the two 
plots—the love story and the tribulations of the wagon trains— 
clearly separated will aid the student in understanding; however, the 
story is easily read. There are no subtle delineations of character, 
and the hero and villain are sharply defined. The advances of the 
emigrant train should be traced on a map. The more aids to visuali- 
zation that can be utilized, the better. Discussion will give training 
in oral English and aid in establishing a friendly informal relation- 
ship among class members. Short, objective questions and guides 
will serve to check the student’s comprehension of what he is read- 
ing. Some may finish the book in a few days. Others read very slow- 
ly. The following books may be brought to the classroom for cor- 
related reading. 


Altsheler Keepers of the Trail saker Dusty Star 
Altsheler Scouts of the Valley Ferber Cimarron 
Altsheler Masters of the Peaks Fulton Moccasin Trail 


Brooks Boy Emigrants Grey Desert Gold 
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Gillett The Texas Ranger Raine Bonanza 
Hooker Star Skinner The White Leader 
Harte Luck of Roaring Camp White Gold 
Hough Story of the Cowboy Hargreaves The Cabin at Trails’ End 
James Lone Cowboy Skinner Frontier Days in Tennessee 
McNeil Daniel Duluth Wright Calling of Dan Matthews 
Meeker On Team Days Wetmore The Last of the Great 
Moon Flaming Arrow Scouts 
Morrow On to Oregon White The Cabin 
Morrow We Must March Grinnell When Buffalo Ran 
Sabin Buffalo Bill Burton Prairie Schooner 
Sabin Gold Seekers of ’49 Roosevelt Stories of the Great West 
Sabin With Carson and Fremont White Daniel Boone 

Forest Meeker Ox Team Days on the Ore- 
Schultz In the Great Apache gon Trail 
Schultz Rising W olf Brooks First across the Continent 


ADVENTURES IN MANY LANDS 
1. Specific oljective: 

To develop an understanding of the effect of a powerful personal- 
ity upon human nature. 
2. Center of interest: 

Tales of courage and daring, adventure stories, all within the 
reading level of the group. 

3. Central text: 

Prester John by John Buchan. 
4. Suggested procedures: 

Almost every boy or girl will enjoy this tale of treasure hunting in 
Africa. The first chapters may be read aloud by the teacher until the 
students’ attention is secured. Combine silent reading with discus- 
sion. It will be well to remember that the space of attention of these 
pupils is short, and they will seldom read an hour without some sort 
of change. Discuss the story of the original Prester John. Compare 
the influence which the powerful personality of Prester John had 
upon multitudes with like present-day situations. In his way he was 
a dictator. Discuss the hold which the desire for gold or sudden 
wealth has upon human nature. Are there any hidden treasures in 
modern times? The students will enjoy learning about diamond- 
mining. Explain how the discovery of a mine of any sort opens up 
the wilderness to civilization. Discuss the effect this might have 
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upon the natives. Colin will appeal to the class. Do students know 
of other books in which a dog plays a prominent part? Discuss the 
complex character of Laputa. Is any character all good or all bad? 

A map plays a vital part in the reading of this story. The pupils 
will enjoy tracing the events of the plot. 

5. Supplementary reading: 

As with The Covered Wagon, extensive correlated reading is com- 
bined with the central text. Space forbids giving this list in detail. 
When a pupil finishes Prester John, he may select another story to 
read at home or in class during the unit. 


PEOPLE AND THINGS 
1. Specific objective: 

To develop the ability to think about things which make up our 
world, and so build up an insight into character and conduct. 
2. Center of interest: 

The interest and curiosity with which human nature surveys the 
world and its doings. Utilized by means of short selections. 
3. Central text: 

A collection of stories, essays, and articles within the pupil’s read- 
ing ability. 

4. Suggested procedures: 

“The world is full of a number of things,’”’ and even slow groups 
should learn to reflect about people and events. The slow student 
needs to learn to reason, to form judgments, to draw conclusions. 
The material used in this unit is made up of short selections of the 
reflective type, yet which appeals to the instinctive interests of these 
pupils. In the collection are found animal stories, articles about sci- 
ence and discovery, humor and fun. The more reflective types 
should be read aloud by the teacher, with a suitable preliminary dis- 
cussion to provide motiva.uon and background. Bring in compari- 
sons to daily life experiences whenever possible. Encourage oral re- 
sponse from the pupils. Not all will read the same number of selec- 
tions. Suggested readings are given at frequent intervals in the 
text. If pupil desires, he may go to the library to check out the refer- 
ence. Thus, new fields of reading will be opened up to his attention. 
Some of the non-fiction selections will provide good material for 
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intensive reading drills in rate and comprehension. Some of the 
articles are suitable for “skimming” exercises. Guide questions will 
aid the student in his reading. 


LEARNING ABOUT PEOPLE 
1. Specific objective: 

By reading about the lives of famous people, bring out the fact 
that these people were human beings, just like the boys and girls. 
2. Center of interest: 

Biographies, which because they are easy to understand, with 
many anecdotes and much conversation, appeal to the slow student. 
Large print helps. 

3. Central text: 

Edward Bok’s Dutch Boy Fifty Years Ago. 
4. Suggested procedures: 

The pupils like this biography because the hero is a boy like them- 
selves. They can enter into his experience. And they find that al- 
though Bok was interested in literary things, he was a real boy. The 
ideals of character and conduct are splendid, but the teacher must 
be careful to let the book speak for itself in that line and to beware 
of any hint of “preaching.”” Mr. Bok made his opportunities—a good 
idea for these pupils to absorb. How do opportunities for advance- 
ment compare with those in Bok’s time? 

Some of the chapters in this book may be read aloud by the teach- 
er; some may be read silently by the pupils, with or without the aid 
of guide questions. A few difficult chapters perhaps could be sum- 
marized by the teacher. Various methods need be employed. A list 
of interesting biographies may be secured from the library for cor- 
related extensive reading, and informal reports may be made of this 
reading. Questions of the following type will stimulate informal dis- 
cussion of these books: 

1. Is there an incident in your book which tells how the central char- 
acter overcame heavy obstacles to success? 

2. What pupils are reading about a person who rose from poverty to 
success? 

Have any of you read an incident where your hero was in great 

physical danger? 
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4. What heroes are you reading about who gave to the world some- 
thing very lasting and valuable? 

By such discussions, the fact will be brought out that life is not 
always smooth sailing, but often full of obstacles and difficulties. 
The important thing is the manner in which one meets these obsta- 
cles. The examples of these people who have “won through” are 
good lessons to us not to let discouragement and depression dull us 
into passive acceptance. However, we must be cautious about one 
thing: the holding-up of material prosperity as the only “success.” 
Nor do we want to be Pollyannas, blinding students to the realities 
of existence. Indirectly these discussions may be good for the pu- 
pils who have been resenting restrictions hampering their freedom. 
They should learn that life goes hand in hand with responsibilities. 

Other units, organized in like manner, are “(Out Where the West 
Begins” with The Virginian as the book common to all; “Travel, Ex- 
ploration, Out-of-Doors,” a free reading unit based on a collection 
of interesting travel and out-of-door books; a unit made up of short 
stories with a short-story collection as the central text; a magazine 
and newspaper unit. About seven or eight units make up the semes- 
ter’s reading. 


TESTS AND DRILLS 


A rate and comprehension reading test is given to determine the 
special difficulties of individual pupils. Since economy has forced us 
to cut down expenditures, we made up our own list and had it mime- 
ographed. Likewise with a vocabulary test. The pupils need con- 
stant attention given to the increase of vocabulary. Words need to 
be presented in context, not in isolated lists. A correct usage test— 
also home-made—is given to determine the language difficulties. 
Usually short usage drills are given daily, emphasizing correction of 
the most obvious errors. Written work is given in connection with 
the reading. Pupils learn to answer questions adequately and to 
write short, clear, logical paragraphs. 

We hope to organize other units this year for these 10A special 
classes in literature. As to the number of classes: we have four in 
one high school; three in another. No doubt, much revision of our 
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plans will gradually take place. We have our difficulties, because 
some pupils come into the class heartily disliking to read and because 
there is such a wide range of reading ability. We have also heard 
many students exclaim, “If we had had these books before, we would 
have liked English!’ We have our moments of discouragement, 
since these pupils are very, very slow. Imagine the lowest 10 per 
cent of eight hundred students and you can estimate their ability. 
But we have cut down our failure list to a remarkable degree since we 
have established these classes. And that certainly is something! 





HUMOROUS LITERATURE IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL!’ 
RUTH E. WELLS 


Carried over in the folk lore of many nations is the tale of the 
princess who could not laugh. She was beautiful, she was intelligent, 
she had countless riches and excellent health; but she was utterly 
incapable of meeting the exigencies of public office or leadership, for 
she lacked a sense of humor. 

Perhaps never before in the world’s history have more varied 
exigencies presented themselves than now. While economic and po- 
litical leaders attack the problems from without, we public-school 
teachers are challenged to build up within the leaders and followers 
of tomorrow an adaptability to change, a courage to see the problem 
through, and a mental and moral balance to keep a sane outlook. 
Some of us who are conscious of the enormity of our problem are 
wont to fall back upon, perhaps, our heritage from the folk tale of 
long ago, with its implicit faith in the mission of humor. 

A comparison of the psychological theories of humor makes a 
fascinating study in itself. The three most popular theories attribute 
humor to a recognition of incongruities, a feeling of superiority, and 
a release of suppressed desires. Evidence is also given that a sense 


* Delivered (in substance) before the Junior High School Section of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at Detroit, December 2, 1933. 
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of humor is an objective view of the world about us that prevents us 
from taking life too seriously; that it is the subjective ability to see 
ourselves and others with the same eyes; that it is a perfect sense of 
balance that delights in righting itself after each unexpected out- 
come. Without agreeing as to its nature, authorities seem to be in 
general accord in the belief that the sense of humor can be cultivated 
and developed. Such cultivation seems to be a natural function of 
the teaching of literature. 

In any experiment for the improvement of teaching, two things, 
it seems, are necessary: a goal to strive for and a knowledge of the 
starting-place. The stimulation to discover the starting-place for 
this experiment came through Dr. Helene W. Hartley of Syracuse 
University, under whose guidance the investigation has been carried 
on. The starting-place here was the discovery of the types of hu- 
morous literature which have the greatest appeal for pupils of differ- 
ent grades of the high school and the study of relative appreciations 
for all the different types. No attempt has been made to evaluate 
the various types, or to measure, except relatively, appreciation for 
any of them. 

The first step was the preparation of an objective test consisting 
of samples of the different types of humorous literature. Ten years 
of teaching experience, sections from high-school reading lists, and 
suggestions of teachers and pupils themselves provided a collection 
of several hundred selections. From these a classification was made 
which seemed to include most of the desirable and important types 
of humorous literature. “Slapstick” situations involved someone 
else in an accidental predicament. “Absurdity” was recognized by 
ludicrous contrasts and incongruous elements, likewise concerning 
someone else. “Satire’’ was defined as ridicule of customs and in- 
stitutions, apparently depending upon a contrast between life as it 
is and life as it ought to be. ““Whimsy”’ was designated as the presen- 
tation of foibles and inconsistencies in such a way that the reader 
shares with the author an amused glow of realization and acceptance. 
It is obvious that this classification makes no claim of being final or 
all inclusive; it has served its purpose well, however, as a basis for 
the experiment. 

For actual use in the test, selections were chosen which were as 
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nearly as possible literary units in themselves and fairly uniform in 
length. In the selections which had to be cut or changed slightly, 
every effort was used to retain the wording and tone of the authors. 
The final classification of samples was made by four authorities in 
the fields of literature and education, and only samples on which 
there was at least 3:4 agreement were used. 

The test was made up of ten groups, each group consisting of one 
sample each of slapstick, absurdity, satire, and whimsy, arranged, 
of course, in varying orders, and chosen so that the selections in each 
group seemed similar in general nature and level of appeal. For in- 
stance, one group consisted of a slapstick situation from Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” an account of the absurd 
spectacle of Jacob Riis attending a funeral with a cabbage leaf fitted 
tightly to his head like a skull cap, a cutting from one of Simeon 
Strunsky’s Aélantic articles satirizing the things Jones does not have 
to do in this machine age, and a whimiscal presentation of a child’s 
thoughts in church, from Tanner’s Collected Essays. 

Pupils were instructed to scale the selections in each group 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, according to their preference, and were allowed a full period 
of forty minutes for the test if they desired it; practically everyone 
finished in that time. For the initial experiment the test was admin- 
istered to approximately four hundred pupils in Grades VII, IX, XI, 
and XII in five schools located in two different cities. 

The data from which conclusions were drawn were tabulated for 
each of the grade groups, for the boys and girls of each group sepa- 
rately, and for the total number of pupils at each grade level. Con- 
siderable preliminary investigation had shown that reasonable allow- 
ance must be made for varying experiences and prejudices of pupils, 
although their explanation of reactions indicated general response to 
type rather than content of the selections. It was assumed, there- 
fore, that chance might account for the preference for each of the 
four types in one-fourth of the ten groups. The one-fourth of ten, 
or two and one-half, was called three, and no type was considered 
to be rated as a preference unless it was placed first in more than 
three groups. For each set of pupils tested, then, records were made 
of the percentage of pupils showing preference for each type by giv- 
ing it more than the chance number of first places, of the index of 
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preference indicating the average number of first places beyond the 
chance rating given to each type, and of the average comparative 
values, weighting each selection according to the position in which 
it was rated in each group. All these data, it will be noted, indicate 
relative appreciations and all show group tendencies. Incidentally, 
results in one set of data checked consistently with results in the 
other sets. 

To check the reliability of responses, the test was given again two 
weeks afterward to two of the groups, including fifty-one children. 
Comparison by the rank-difference method of comparative values 
given by individuals in the test and retest showed a reasonably high 
positive correlation of between 50 and 79 for all but one of the types, 
and a ‘‘markedly present” correlation for that type. Comparison of 
the coefficients of correlation and the probable errors of those co- 
efficients indicated also the reliability of individual responses in the 
test. Group ratings in the test and retest were, moreover, very simi- 
lar, the widest variation in the rating of any type by either group 
being only 0.94 of a point out of a possible variation of 30 points. 
It is with group ratings, of course, that this study deals. Further- 
more, a comparison of the tastes of different groups at the same 
grade level and testing of similar grades in other cities have shown 
so nearly the same trends that it seems safe to place a reasonable 
degree of dependence upon the conclusions reached. 

At the beginning of the investigation, five questions had been set 
as the immediate problems. The first concerned the consistency of 
individual preferences. It was evident from the study that individ- 
uals do apparently have definite preferences for types of humorous 
literature, since over 94 per cent of the number tested gave to one 
type four or more first places out of ten, and over 87 per cent veri- 
fied that preference by giving highest value to the same type when 
selections were weighted according to the rating given in each group. 
The scattering of first places, however, among types not recorded as 
preferences and the high comparative values given to other than 
preferred types seemed to show a capacity for appreciation of hu- 
morous literature not yet thoroughly realized or developed. Es- 
pecially was this tendency evident in the last year of the junior 
high school. 
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The second question—probably the major one—concerned the 
types of humorous literature which appeal to pupils of the different 
grades. At all grade levels, absurdity proved to be the favorite, with 
slapstick a close second, satire third, and whimsy fourth. In only 
one of the twelve groups tested was there any variation from this 
order, and in this case the variation was very slight. For the total 
number of pupils tested at each grade level, the percentage who indi- 
cated a preference for slapstick varied scarcely at all through the 
seventh, ninth, and twelfth grades, although the intensity of the 
preference and the rating in comparison to other types revealed 
some decrease in popularity with advance in grade. The percentage 
who preferred absurdity, as well as the strength of preference and 
comparative value given to it, decreased steadily, while the taste 
for satire and whimsy increased proportionately through the three 
grades studied. Even in the twelfth grade, however, the popularity 
of absurdity and slapstick was decidedly greater than the taste for 
satire and whimsy. 

Comparative values given to the four types by Grades VII and 
IX may furnish interesting suggestions. Out of a total value of 60, 
the average values given by all seventh-grade pupils were approxi- 
mately 18} for slapstick, 21} for absurdity, 11} for satire, and 9 for 
whimsy. The average values given by ninth-grade pupils were al- 
most exactly the same for slapstick, 2 points lower for absurdity, a 
fraction of a point higher for satire, and 13 points higher for whimsy. 
These figures are of course not given as norms; the testing has not 
been wide enough or the groups of pupils sufficiently uniform to 
make any such claim. It is only as an indication of tendencies that 
these figures have, it is believed, any value. 

The question of comparative tastes in humorous literature among 
pupils of higher and lower cultural backgrounds presented, in its very 
nature, decided problems. To most of us, culture is intangible and 
unmeasurable. In general, however, it seems that pupils who come 
from homes where the struggle for daily bread does not have to be 
the chief concern and where parents plan higher educational train- 
ing for their children should have opportunities for a higher degree 
of so-called culture than pupils drawn largely from foreign sections, 
from tenement homes, and from vocational courses. With such an 
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assumption it was found that pupils of higher cultural background 
showed consistently in all data greater preference for satire and 
whimsy than did pupils of lower cultural backgrounds, although the 
differences were not so great as to destroy the relative rankings of 
the four types. It was noticeable that these differences between 
tastes of pupils of higher and lower cultural levels were very slight 
in the seventh grade but became greater with advance in grade. 

The fourth question concerned the comparative tastes of boys and 
girls. With one slight exception, among ninth-grade boys, the same 
relative positions were given to the four types by boys and by girls 
separately as were given by the pupils at the same grade level when 
grouped together. Apparently, however, boys like slapstick and 
absurdity better than girls, and satire and whimsy less than girls, 
and differences between the tastes of boys and girls become more 
noticeable with advance in grade. 

In the junior high school field it was found that the tastes of 
boys and the tastes of girls change markedly between the seventh 
and ninth grades, much more than they change between the ninth 
and twelfth grades. Most marked is the boys’ increased taste for 
slapstick and the girls’ increased responsiveness to absurdity. Com- 
parative values given to the different types by ninth-graders, how- 
ever, showed less difference in types that boys and girls rated com- 
paratively high than in actual preferences, and seemed to indicate 
that boys and girls of the ninth grade have a capacity for appreciat- 
ing much the same types of humorous literature. 

The final question, concerning comparative tastes of pupils of 
high and low mental ability, and of normal and poor social adjust- 
ment, yielded no results that seemed significant. It seems that at 
least as far as the results of this study indicate, home and school 
environment and grade in school have more relation to tastes than 
do mental ability or social adjustment, although later testing has 
suggested a somewhat more marked taste for satire and whimsy 
among pupils of higher intelligence quotients. 

Out of this possibly bewildering mass of findings, a few conclu- 
sions stand out as especially significant for the junior high school. 
Apparently, children like absurdity better than any other type of 
humorous literature. Although the study makes no attempt to eval- 
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uate appreciation for types, it does seem that the popularity of this 
type is a healthy sign. The child who can recognize the absurdities 
of life and regard them as laughable should develop into an adult 
who can keep his mental balance in the face of reverses and misfor- 
tunes. May we keep alive in him that awareness of absurdities, and 
may we let him know that it is good! Again boys like slapstick in 
literature better than girls, ninth-grade boys even better than 
seventh-grade ones. Some of us can recall occasious when a recog- 
nition of the naturalness of the response to this type might have 
made our dealings with junior high school pupils a bit more sympa- 
thetic. 

The proportionately slight tastes for satire and whimsy in the 
junior high school seem, likewise, to present significant implications. 
It is generally conceded that the humor of these two types depends 
more upon the style of the writer and the appreciation of his person- 
ality than do the other types used. Perhaps the junior high school 
is too early to expect or aim for marked appreciation of style. The 
results of the test would seem to indicate, however, in the variety of 
their preferences and the lack of uniformity in their responses that 
ninth-grade pupils are particularly susceptible to the development 
of literary tastes. It seems possible that even slight encouragement 
for the development of taste for style in the junior high school might 
prepare for more marked recognition of style during the years of the 
senior high school. Such encouragement, besides, should stimulate 
creative writing as well as creative reading. Perhaps, too, even jun- 
ior high school people may gain an inkling of philosophy from the 
laughter that is very close to tears. 

The test in humorous literature which has been described is not, 
of course, perfect; further experiment is serving to detect flaws and 
suggest improvements. As indications of relative tastes and poten- 
tial appreciations, however, the findings from the investigation do 
seem significant. Considerable testing, since the original experiment, 
of pupils whose literary tastes could be checked and compared with 
responses in the test has given further indication of the general 
accuracy of the data. It becomes clear that a more vital problem 
concerns the cultivation and broadening of existing appreciations. 
Three attempts at such cultivation are reported here as a chal- 
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lenge to others to discover more effective methods. Although two of 
them were conducted in senior high school, results seem to suggest 
application to junior high school as well. The first experiment was 
carried on with a rather superior eleventh-grade class during an 
eight-week period. At the beginning of that time the humor test 
showed results consistent with the findings of the original investiga- 
tion, with whimsy ranking lowest in relative appeal. The class was 
reading certain of the selections from Essie Chamberlain’s Essays 
Old and New and browsing about in this and other collections for 
essays which offered an intimate acquaintance with their authors. 
So many of them revealed a sense of humor that it became almost a 
demand to discover how the impression of humor is conveyed. It be- 
came apparent that in familiar essays, at least, certain little twists 
and turns of style by which the authors reveal the truth constitute 
the chief source of humor. This discovery led to the recording from 
other sources of whimsical expressions which produced an inward 
smile or an “It is like that, isn’t it?” and an occasional generous 
contribution in whimsical vein. Essay reading was followed by a 
unit in modern poetry; this likewise furnished unlimited opportuni- 
ties for the recognition of whimsy. There was not so much an empha- 
sis upon humor as a search for the author’s personality and an ap- 
preciation of his outlook on life. Although types of humor other 
than whimsy were occasionally mentioned, an attempt was made to 
avoid any suggestion of types which a pupil ought to like or any 
reference to selections used in the test. At the end of the experi- 
mental period a retest showed that 17 out of 23 pupils gave higher 
value to whimsy than in the first test, with an average increase in 
comparative value of 3.8 points. 

A similar but less extended experiment was then carried on with 
ninth-grade pupils. Results of the humor test again revealed the 
same relative appreciations, with absurdity first, slapstick second, 
satire third, and whimsy fourth. This time the basis for the empha- 
sis upon humor was a short-story unit and Robert Graves’s “The 
Real David Copperfield,” a shortened and somewhat modified edi- 
tion of Dickens’ David Copperfield. The pupils seemed to enjoy dis- 
covering the humor in what to me were whimsical expressions. At 
the end of five weeks, however, the retest showed only a slight in- 
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crease in the average rating of whimsical humor, but a marked in- 
crease in average comparative value given to absurdity, with a de- 
creased taste for slapstick on the part of the girls and satire on the 
part of the boys. The changes in individual responses corresponded 
so closely with average changes that there was evidently some sig- 
nificance to the attempt. Perhaps the pupils had seen absurdity 
where I had seen whimsy; perhaps the experimental period was too 
short to produce marked appreciation for whimsy. At any rate, in- 
dividual reactions and class discussions revealed an increased aware- 
ness of the humor in various selections. The question of how to 
develop appreciation for whimsy among ninth-grade pupils remains, 
however, an open one. 

A third experiment was planned to discover whether the change in 
appreciations during an experimental period was a natural growth 
on the part of the pupils or the result of purposeful guidance of the 
teacher. Two eleventh-grade classes were used, each consisting of 
twelve boys and twelve girls of average ability. In both classes the 
humor test was given with the request that, in addition to scaling the 
selections in each group, the pupils indicate any selections which did 
not appeal to them at all. Thus a record of distastes as well as prefer- 
ences was provided. During the next four weeks the same collection 
of essays was used in both groups as the basis of an essay unit. In 
the experimental group, humorous essays were emphasized, and the 
class tried to discover the nature of their humor. Selections were 
brought to class as further illustrations of the types of humorous 
literature, the emphasis being placed on satire and whimsy. Al- 
though no attempt was made to evaluate types or to force classifica- 
tions, there was an evident attempt on the part of the pupils to dis- 
cover their own tastes and to discuss them. In the control group the 
same collection of essays was used, but no emphasis was placed upon 
humor except as the pupils introduced the subject themselves. At 
the close of the experimental period, both classes took the test again. 
While the changes in the attitudes toward slapstick and absurdity 
were very similar in the two groups, the experimental group retained 
exactly the same comparative value for whimsy and very nearly the 
same index of distaste, but lowered to a marked degree the compara- 
tive value of satire and doubled the index of distaste for satire. The 
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control group, however, lowered somewhat the preference for both 
satire and whimsy, but failed to record consistent increases in their 
distaste for these two types. It seems reasonable to assume that pur- 
poseful guidance had led the experimental group to a consciousness 
of types, and to more definite reactions to satire and whimsy than 
were found among the pupils of the unguided group. The decreased 
appeal of satire may possibly be traceable to what must have been 
an ill-concealed distaste for satire on the part of their teacher. At 
least the experiment seems to point toward some effects of motivated 
guidance in literary appreciation. 

It is possible that none of the three attempts at cultivation of ap- 
preciation described here has had valuable or lasting results. They 
are included only as indications of the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the teacher of literature in molding a vital and saving 
sense of humor. 

















SELF-DIRECTION IN EIGHTH-GRADE ENGLISH’ 
AN EXPERIMENT 


JESSIE M. McCARROLL 


Two years ago I was confronted at the beginning of the school 
year with an eighth-grade class that presented a new challenge. They 
seemed to be almost without exception made up of earnest, con- 
scientious, if somewhat unimaginative, workers who would do—very 
well indeed—anything that was required of them. With most 
classes, it is fairly safe to do what Dr. Barnes called “playing around 
the edges of the problems” generally accepted as peculiar to those 
particular grades and hope that someone will soon be visited with an 
inspiration by which we can motivate the work. With this particular 
class, however, that seemed a more than usual waste of time. I 
sought a solution to the problem by consulting the children. 

“Elect a chairman; bring in tomorrow some suggestions as to what 
you would like to do in English for our next unit of work.” I as- 
sumed, of course, that at that particular time the term “English” 
meant to them reading the expression of other people’s ideas, and 
speaking and writing their own. That assumption is basically my 
only reason for considering myself an English teacher. I am not 
interested in teaching English. I am not even interested in how 
much so-called English an individual or a class masters during any 
particular period of time. I am very much interested in seeing a 
group of individuals wake up to a realization or consciousness of its 
own power arising from the expressed capabilities of its combined 
personalities. So, my own previous definition of English (that to any 
eighth grader it is the reading of the expression of other people’s ideas, 
and speaking and writing his own) makes it imperative to me that 
this subject be used as the vehicle by which a consciousness of group 
power can be awakened or developed and begin to be utilized. 

With this explanation of my own approach to the teaching of 
eighth-grade English, you will perhaps better understand why I 


tRead before the National Council of Teachers of English, Detroit, December 1, 
1933- 
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simply turned the whole problem over to the children themselves 
in the situation described in the beginning. I asked them to elect 
a chairman who they thought could control and direct the class, 
and I also cautioned them, in bringing in their list of suggestions 
for our next unit of work, to choose topics in which they person- 
ally would be interested and to try to have the topics both worth 
while and practical. The remainder of that class period was spent 
in outlining the duties, privileges, and restrictions of the chair- 
man. He was to serve for one full week of class periods. During 
that time he was to be responsible for the prompt meeting and be- 
ginning of class periods, especially where a change of room was 
involved. We use our large assembly hall not less than once a week 
for all classes in spoken English; when the class breaks up into small- 
er groups to work, suitable places must be found for the meetings of 
these smaller groups. The chairman’s second duty was to be able 
to give specific instructions to the members of the class for work to 
be done outside of class or school time. Third, he must definitely 
understand the work to be done in class time and have some pre- 
conceived idea of how to direct the carrying-out of this work. 
Fourth, if at the end of the week the work under way was of suffi- 
cient value to carry on, he must see to the election or appointment of 
anew chairman. Needless to say, the work that week proved of suf- 
ficient value and the experiment carried on not only for the next week 
but for ten consecutive weeks. In fact, it proved so absorbing to the 
children that there was no time for politics, and no one had an idea 
which of them would be the next chairman. Consequently, it was 
of the utmost importance to each child to be alert and intelligent 
about the work, and in this manner was secured, for the first time 
in my teaching history, the continued active participation of each 
child. 

Out of this understanding of the responsibilities of the chairman 
grew the practice of having conferences between incoming and out- 
going chairmen, between incumbent chairmen and teacher, or 
between an incumbent chairman and his appointees. These con- 
ferences were not provided for at the beginning of the experiment. 
I suggested then that a committee of five be appointed to plan 
ahead with the chairman, but after two weeks’ trial this plan was 
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discarded. This particular class actually made better and more 
practical plans and made them more quickly in general assembly. 

The topic of work selected on the second day under the direction 
of the student chairman was “The Short Story.”’ From this time 
on, all classes except a few formal teaching periods mentioned later 
were under the control and direction of student chairmen. The class 
decided to read together one good short story, which they asked me 
to select and read aloud. Next they studied its construction and 
style, carefully and in detail, putting down as they went along the 
points most worth noting. The validity of each point was tested in 
two ways: first, by finding individual illustrations of the same point 
in other stories; second, by writing their own illustrations of these 
same points. Of course, we had no such clear method of procedure 
at the start. This plan grew from day to day out of the actual work 
of the class, and it was only toward the end that a simplicity of 
organization of the whole thing into an outline in good and ac- 
ceptable form on the study of a short story became apparent to us. 

There is little value in reading the entire outline or in giving 
the list of assignments of work that accompanied it. A single point 
with its sub-topics will suffice to show how it worked, although 
it is impossible to isolate such a unit without some explanation 
of its relation to the whole. The outline is divided into two main 
groups of topics. First, the parts of a story—beginning, middle, and 
end—because, as one boy aptly reminded us, the only thing that 
doesn’t have a beginning, middle, and end is infinity, with which he 
had just become acquainted in algebra. Second, the mechanical de- 
vices used in telling a story, a phrase I supplied when they asked fora 
term to include and indicate the different sub-topics of (1) character 
description, (2) place description, (3) time description, (4) action, 
(5) conversation, (6) character’s thoughts, and (7) narration. This 
last term they added to include anything not covered by any of the 
other six! You can easily see how, after deciding upon the state- 
ment that a beginning should include sufficient introductory de- 
scription of the most important characters, we found it necessary to 
stop for a while on the subject of character description. Under this 
as a main topic we found it possible to make this other statement: 
character description may be done in three ways—first, by simple 
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narration of the author, usually of physical or other very obvious 
characteristics; second, by action of a character; third, by speech 
of a character. That group of three sub-topics engaged our en- 
thusiastic attention for well over three weeks. 

In considering the first item, we discovered in our test story that 
this particular author had a trick of describing his characters by the 
use of clever participial phrases. That clearly indicated that we have 
a formal lesson on participial phrases followed, by request, with 
drill to show that each person had mastered them. No one was per- 
mitted to return to the work on stories until such time as he could 
prove he had mastered this matter. The class by now was function- 
ing so efficiently that it was possible to leave the classroom at any 
time with one or more slower pupils, who, being eager to return, 
worked hard at this problem until it was overcome. Then we had 
the fun of finding other ways of describing characters by different 
tricks of construction peculiar to other authors. The examples 
brought to class were sometimes read, sometimes recited, sometimes 
in prose, sometimes in verse, but always in the same manner by all 
the children, depending upon previous class decision. Because each 
child knew exactly what he was trying to illustrate when quoting 
such an example, we got a clarity, beauty, and truth of interpreta- 
tion of these bits of literature that were a revelation to me. This was 
particularly evident in working on the second-sub-topic—character 
description by action of the character. And with the third sub-topic 

-character description by speech of the character—we had an un- 
usual opportunity to be highly entertained with all kinds of dialects 
and all manner of quaint speech. 

The examples were prolific. If anyone found his selection already 
offered before his turn, he was given time to get another, but no 
duplicates were allowed. A list of good short stories for ready refer- 
ence was drawn up when we first found it was needed, but I urged 
the children to use any story they liked, preferably their favorites, 
and I really think they were more pleased than discomfited when 
the “Motorcycle Boys in Africa” was weighed in the balance of its 
own construction and found wanting. Making up our own examples 
of the different ways of describing character was fascinating. We 
described our friends, and the people we saw on the street, examined 
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pictures to find attitudes indicating certain characteristics, and tried 
to find names for these. We could have spent an indefinite time on 
this. 

Final work on the entire subject by way of testing what we had 
accomplished was done by general consent in differing ways. Some 
of the more original and ambitious children wrote complete stories 
of their own. If they had had any particular characters or plot in 
mind as they had submitted their bits of drill writing, they could 
put these together in the final whole. A few others worked together 
in groups of two or three and produced complete stories by joint 
effort. About a third of the class chose to criticize an entire story, 
no part of which had ever been used by any member of the class previ- 
ously. All of them were allowed to use their notes. I asked that 
each person’s notes be turned in with the final piece of work, and 
to my surprise this caused very sincere protest. They were distinct- 
ly proud of their final completed outline. I doubt if any published 
brochure on the short story, however clear and succinct, could have 
meant to them what their own did. 

In reviewing the whole experiment two years after, in the light 
of this class’s later school life, the result that stands out most clearly 
is, strangely enough, not any of the primary purposes vaguely in 
mind at the start, although it is closely allied to them all. It is the 
ability of the group as a whole to set up a clearly defined, practical, 
and possible goal and to reach it by concerted action growing out of 
individual effort. 
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CHARLES BALLARD 


Autumn fades; the sun grows colder; 
All is brown or gray, and older. 

First white flakes in the air are flying; 
Out of the oaks new voices crying. 


Bright dreams fade; the heart is colder; 
Out of the north the wind grows bolder. 
Cruel the flakes through twilights flying; 
Slowly our rose-sweet hopes are dying. 


Leave me not! As dreams grow older, 
Fade into mist that makes us colder, 
We two must hear new voices crying, 
Learn to live, while our world is dying. 


Learn to live on, grow braver, bolder, 

Build new fires as winds grow colder; 
Light silver lamps against twilight’s flying 
Ghosts;—and smile as our world is dying! 
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SHADES OF THE ANCIENT MARINER: 


The teaching of The Ancient Mariner to a slow division of Grade IX 
pupils demanded a shifting of emphasis from technical to pictorial points. 
We approached the study with an animated discussion of the supersti- 
tions of seafaring men. The talk was guided in such a way as to bring the 
class to the conclusion that the power and vastness of the sea, plus the 
isolation of their position, were responsible for some of the strange ideas 
of the sailors. With this background as a starting-point, the pupils were 
told that they were to hear the experiences of one sailor who found him- 
self in a very unusual position. It was suggested that they listen for all 
the sounds and colors mentioned in the reading, and also that they be 
able to describe the pictures they liked best. The poem was then read in 
its entirety with enough dramatic stress to hold their attention. They re- 
sponded to the reading far more fully than was to be expected from a 
slow group. 

We picked out the passages which made especially vivid pictures and 
decided to make a shadow-show of them. (Directions for making a 
shadow-show may be found in Martonettes, Masks and Shadows, by W. T. 
Mills and L. M. Dunn.) This consisted of showing small silhouetted 
figures through an illuminated white screen. The Manual Training Depart- 
ment had very kindly made for us a simple wooden structure which al- 
lowed our project. This consisted of a standard supporting a grooved 
wooden frame about 26X36 inches. The grooves allowed a smaller 
frame, covered with white sheeting, to be pulled freely through, thus al- 
lowing for changes of scene. 

In class we listed the characters, backgrounds, and properties necessary 
for the show. The pupils especially interested in drawing were assigned 
the making of the figures out of black cardboard all in profile and about 
six inches in height. The mariner, the wedding guest, the bride, the her- 
mit, and a skeleton for the ghost ship were created. One lordly ship in 
full sail, one in skeleton form, and the pilot’s little boat came next, and 
last the albatross itself. 


t This article was awarded first prize in the English Journal competition in plans 
for literature units.—EpITor. 
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Most of this work was done outside of class either at home or after 
school. In place of a regular assignment, all the pupils stayed after school 
on two days and we experimented with our screen. One very limited 
pupil went down into the manual-training room and cut a number of 
slender twelve-inch sticks for us which we used to manipulate the figures. 
Pupils who could do nothing else pasted about three inches of these sticks 
to the backs of the figures, leaving the rest free for the proxy actors to 
hold. 

Finally, we set up our frame on the stage closing the curtains to the 
width of the frame. A desk lamp placed on a table in back of the frame 
gave bright illumination. Our first scene opened on the wedding guest 
and the ancient mariner in conversation. The background, made of black 
crépe paper pasted on the back of the sheeting, consisted of a rough sil- 
houette of trees and a church spire. While a pupil read clearly and with 
great expression the stanzas chosen to give the main ideas, the two pupils 
manipulating the figures moved them in realistic fashion in accord with 
the reading, keeping their own shadows well out of the screen. After the 
passing of the bride’s shadow behind the two main figures, the stage 
curtain was drawn and a rapid change of frame made. This second scene 
was made up of a strip of black paper cut into waves and a realistic 
iceberg made of green cellophane. The sail ship came on “‘With sloping 
mast and dipping prow,” and the “‘dismal sheen’”’ was suggested by shad- 
ing the desk lamp with green cellophane. The albatross enters at the right 
cue and meets its fate. After the scene once more changes, red cellophane 
for the ‘hot and copper sky”’ and blue for ‘‘At one stride comes the dark,”’ 
make effective and convincing changes in lighting. Two people to manipu- 
late the figures, one to manage the changes in lighting, one to draw the 
stage curtain, and one to do the reading of the chosen stanzas make up 
the final cast. 

In our case this division invited the other three divisions of Freshmen, 
all of whom knew the poem, to the performance and the entertainment 
was highly received. The occasion gave the slow division the prestige 
and confidence that they needed. A brief lesson on issuing invitations 
and one on announcing such a performance were included in the project 
so that the pupils might be responsible for the entire program. The 
simpler figures of speech may be taken up in the study of the intelligence if 
the class seems to warrant it. 

Because of the vivid appeal to both sight and hearing, and the pupil’s 
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actual participation in the work, the pictured scenes of the mariner’s 
strange experiences will remain long after ordinary classroom lessons have 
been forgotten. 
Mary-ELIzABETH OETJEN 
Jounson HicH ScHOOL 
NortTH ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 





COME, LET US READ! 

Books are keys 

To wisdom’s treasures; 
Books are paths 

That upward lead; 
Books are gates 

To lands of pleasures; 
Books are friends, 

Come, let us read. 


When I asked a class of thirty-two Freshmen how many liked to read, 
I was shocked to see but six hands raised. 

“What!” I asked myself. ‘“‘Can this be the deplorable state of decay 
into which reading has fallen?” 

But it was all too true! The other members of the class read no books 
other than those demanded in the English courses. And do you find “‘wis- 
dom’s treasures,” ‘“‘upward paths,” and “lands of pleasures’”’ when you 
are forced to make their acquaintance? No, of course not. 

So I busied myself to find a way to introduce the fascinating com- 
panions found between the covers of books to these young people. 

First I made out a mimeographed list of book-suggestions, grouping 
them as (1) sea stories, (2) mystery stories, (3) romantic stories, (4) west- 
ern stories, (5) dog stories, and (6) stories of young people. Some of the 
titles under sea stories were: The Lively Lady, by Kenneth Roberts; 
Under the Ocean to the South Pole, by Roy Rockwood; Loot of the Flying 
Dragon, by Kenneth Payson Kempton; and Westward Ho! by Charles 
Kingsley. Mystery stories included any by S. S. Van Dine, Carolyn 
Wells, Mary Roberts Rinehart, or Augusta Seaman. Western stories in- 
cluded A Son of the Middle Border, by Hamlin Garland; The Virginian, 
by Owen Wister; The Covered Wagon, by Emerson Hough; and any book 
written by Zane Grey. Under romantic stories were listed The Girl of 
the Limberlost, by Gene Stratton Porter; The Rose-Garden Husband, 


« This article won second prize in the English Journal contest in plans for litera- 
ture units.—EDITOR. 
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by Margaret Widdemer; Mountain Girl, by Genevieve Fox; and A Barrel 
of Clams, by Shirley Berton Lesher. Dog stories included those by Albert 
Payson Terhune; The Call of the Wild, by Jack London; and Stricken, by 
John Muir. As stories of young folks I listed Seventeen, by Booth Tark- 
ington; Mary ’Gusta, by Joseph C. Lincoln; and The Story of a Bad Boy, 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Beneath many of the titles I placed a book review in which members of 
last year’s classes had set forth their opinion of that book. 

The first part of the assignment was the reading of a book selected 
from the titles in the mimeographed list.?, Many of these are to be found 
in the modest library that I have gathered in our schoolroom. 

The second part of the contract was to find a few facts about the au- 
thor’s life—such as his age, his nationality—and especially a list of other 
books written by him. 

For the third part of the assignment a book review was read, cut out, 
and pasted on a page of the pupil’s English notebook. Beneath this each 
person was to write a book review of his own in which he was to give his 
own estimate of the book. 

Each pupil prepared these three parts of the contract either at home 
or in school during that part of the class period given over to the prepara- 
tion of home work. The greater part of the class period is used for pre- 
paring and hearing conversations between three, four, or five pupils. 
Their conversations may be based upon any phase of reading. Toward the 
end of the four weeks, which is the length of time allotted to this assign- 
ment, two or three days are used for a conversational period between all 
the members of the class. 

This plan, which I have used at Thomaston High School during the past 
three years, has never yet failed to arouse a genuine interest in reading. 
A small Polish boy, Edward by name, convinced me of the success of this 
method when he asked if he might take home for the week-end three 
books from our slowly accumulating library. Knowing how depleted our 
supply of books would be by this rather heavy withdrawal, I hesitated. 

“Aw, go on!” said Edward. “Can I?’ I still hesitated. ‘“Because,”’ 
he went on, “‘if I don’t have some books to read, what’ll I do?” 

“What did you do before we had this reading assignment?” I asked him. 

“‘Aw, just sit around or go to the movies,” he said disgustedly. 

Needless to say he got the three books. 

BERNICE DREW INGALLS 


THOMASTON Hi1GH SCHOOL 
THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 


2 Mimeographed list sent on request. 
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WE ENJOY A “LARK’” 

Remote preparation.—The teaching of the chorus, “Hark! Hark! The 
Lark’’—Shakespeare-Schubert. I use the simple arrangement in the 
Junior Music Book of the “‘Music Education Series” (Ginn & Co.). 

The assigning to three or six girls of the three-part chorus, ““The Song 
of the Skylark’ —Bennett-Vernon, page 106 in the Junior Music Book. 
Two weeks’ preparation is ample time for learning this dainty, larklike 
song. 

The assigning of the musical composition, ‘““The Lark” —Tschaikowsky, 
to some piano pupil. Two weeks in advance is sufficient time for mastery 
of this trilly, mostly in the treble composition. 

Immediate presentation—When the twelfth-year class is studying 
Wordsworth, I preface the reading of the two skylark poems by this pre- 
view, teaching the group what to look for and thus motivating for ap- 
preciation: 

“ *To A Skylark,’ written in 1805, is a type of Youth, impatient Youth 
that longs to soar, to act, to live, to enjoy. The “Drunken Lark”’ is in- 
spiration toward which Youth may aspire. The rhyme of the poem is 
irregular, in harmony with the mood of the bird and its observer; the 
stanzas are of varying lengths; and the rhythm is that of the quivering 
wings. All these observations but interpret Youth in its varying moods, 
its soaring aspirations, its restlessness. Madness and joy predominate in 
the poem.” 

Then I read the poem with spirit, interpreting the “Up with me, up 
with me into the clouds,” to give the group the emotional exhilaration of 
accompanying the song-mad lark into his “privacy of glorious light.”’ 

“The second poem,” I continue, “is a type of maturity, of staidness, 
of a mind given over to philosophizing. The rhyme is regular; the lines 
are of equal length; the poem is shorter, more compact, full of words with 
aurae of associations with lessons drawn from life. The observer has 
developed, in the lapse of twenty years, a solemnity, a quietness, a phi- 
losophy. He notes the actions of the bird, how it drops like a plummet 
into its nest; then he proposes two good points for discussion. After I 
have read the poem, be ready to comment on these points.” 

I read the poem in a quiet, word-stressing manner. A discussion follows 
on the despising of earth for heaven and the lovelier things of life; on the 
privacy of glorious light. (This last phrase belies itself, one student 
averred, for light reveals instead of giving privacy.) These two topics are 

* This article won second prize in the English Journal contest in plans for literature 
units.—EpITor. 
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full of serious thought, of religion, of civic virtues. The contrast between 


the two poems is noted: the eager moving spirit of the first—Youth; the 


quiet, philosophic tone of the second—Maturity. 


One period is spent on this appreciation. Then I suggest a ‘‘Lark.”’ 

Volunteers come after hours for suggestions, and the following day these 
, § da} 

girls present a list of assignments which is posted. (The class is accus- 


tomed to this procedure. Members sign the posted list and are ready on 
the day specified. Extra credit is given for participation in these activi- 
ties; therefore many students are eager to volunteer for extra work.) 


A “LARK” 

“Hark! Hark! The Lark.’’—Shakespeare-Schubert. The entire class. 
(It is my custom to teach a lyric when it appears in the text. During the 
Shakespeare unit in the eleventh year, this class learned “Hark! Hark! 
The Lark.”’) 

“To a Skylark.”’—Shelley. Chanted by a three-part, oral choir and 
individual readers. (This verse-choiring I have used for the last three 
years. The pupil who signs for this number arranges the parts to be 
chanted by each choir, calls a practice before presentation day, and con- 
ducts this part of the program.) 

“The Lark’s Morning Song.’’—Breton. (This masterpiece was hung in 
the room, and the pupil who volunteered for this number explained the 
picture and told some interesting things concerning the judging of master- 
pieces. She gave delightful little anecdotes about Breton and his home 
life, and showed some of his other pictures. The Public Library of Minne- 
apolis is a storehouse for all things necessary for enrichment of literature.) 

“The Lark Ascending.’’—Meredith. (Two pupils conducted this part 
of the program. They gave an appreciative preview of the poem, culled 
quotations that were instinct with description of the song of the lark, 
and made an excellent comparison between this poem and that of Shelley. 
Then they read the poem, slowly, stressing the lines previously mentioned. 
The listening group gave a most hearty response to this number.) 

“Song of the Skylark.’’—Bennett-Vernon. (This three-part chorus was 
sung by six girls, two on each part. The words are not of much literary 
account, but the music simulates the bird’s song.) 

Quotations —These were picked from various sources: from Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet 29, from Milton’s “L’allegro,” from Scott, and from a 
bevy of others. 

One student told of a lovely cantata, ““The Swan and the Skylark,’’ 
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which she tried to procure for the day. She promises to sing some of the 
skylark melodies at our next class period. 

Future work.—So enjoyable was this “Lark” that the group asked to 
have a “Nightingale” period. This promises to be a unit, not a three 
days’ lesson plan, for the Philomela stories and poems are numberless. 
Already a one-act play on the old mythological story has been asked for 
as an assignment. The title of this unit has also been decided upon— 
“A Night Sing.” 

SISTER MARION 
St. MARGARET’S ACADEMY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





BYROADS TO BUSINESS LETTERS 

“To-morrow we are going to study business letters. Read pages seven- 
ty-one to seventy-six and write Exercise One.”’ 

Following Miss D.’s assignment, groans of almost the entire class cul- 
minate in the question of one young anarchist who pouts, “Aw, we’ve 
studied’m ever since we been in the third grade, and /’m through.”’ Others 
silently promise themselves a few days of vacation, relying upon past 
study of business letters to ‘“‘pull them through.” 

Is it difficult to tell what is wrong with this picture? Perhaps not, but 


neither is it easy to find any other solution to the annually recurring drive 
most of us are asked to make upon the subject of business letters. Occasion- 
al rays of light, however, do filter through the darkest hours. The following 
account is the result of one such gleam of enlightenment. 

As we approached the business-letter bugaboo, we considered the 
question: What is the one type of writing that almost everybody has to 
write at some time in his life? There is something encouraging to the poor- 
est student in these words, the only type. Moreover, the future bread- 
earners and efficient housewives of America listen when we speak in 
practical terms. What, then, of the boy who says he expects to have a 
secretary to write his letters for him? A wise teacher will forestall this 
question by asking it himself, forcing his opponents to raise their bid by 
their own answers regarding a hypothetical case. 

Next, we took an inventory of the types of business letters our young 
citizens have already had occasion to write and send. The list included, 
in the order of frequency of mention: (1) orders for articles such as 
stamps, chemistry sets, skis, model airplane materials, magazines, and 
books; (2) requests for samples and information about travel, correspond- 
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ence courses, schools, club and class pins, and camps; (3) arrangements 
for inter-scholastic games, parties, programs, or other forms of enter- 
tainment; (4) letters of complaint due to unsatisfactory filling of orders; 
(5) very rarely, letters of application. 

Rather than set up models of each of the types above for the pupils to 
follow, we preferred to set up first the desirable qualities of any good 
business letter. Using well-chosen illustrations, such as President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s letter in acceptance of William Woodin’s resig- 
nation from the Treasury post, we established five C’s as our standards— 
concise, complete, clear, courteous, and correct. Application of our stand- 
ards called for criticism of all types of business letters which the members 
of the group brought from home, office, or other source. As we examined 
the content of these miscellaneous letters, we also compared their forms 
with the models which we had adopted in matters of punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and spacing. Form should not be neglected but should certainly 
be subordinated to the wording of the body of the letter. 

During our examination of real business letters brought to class, the 
pupils exhibited great interest in the variety of business organizations 
and occupations represented. We discussed vocations in a general way. 
How does one become a nurse? What are the requirements for piloting a 
commercial plane? Is geometry necessary for interior decorating? Greater 
interest resulted. Then the gleam appeared. Why not encourage these 
inquiring reporters to write real letters of vocational inquiry to send to 
business firms, associations, or individuals who would be glad to answer 
for the sake of advertising themselves or their products? 

Enthusiastic preparations followed. Everybody helped to see that 
each member of the class had a suitable name and address to which he 
might write for information regarding the vocation he wished to follow. 
In general, the group decided to include in this letter: (1) explanation of 
reason for writing, (2) request for qualifications addressee considers neces- 
sary for the particular vocation concerned, (3) request for suggestions 
regarding best way to prepare for that vocation, (4) questions regarding 
any particular problem of the writer, (5) statement about appreciation 
of reply and enclosing of self-addressed stamped envelope. 

Since these letters were to be sent to real people of importance, they 
must of course be correct in every matter of form. And of course, no one 
needed to expect an answer unless he worded his request with extreme 
care. Furthermore, the letter had to be approved by the teacher and sent 
from school. All of this was double indemnity for the vital teaching of 





business letters. 
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The list of addresses being used would have fascinated the most 
lethargic student—hospitals, aviation schools, shoe shops, politicians, 
beauty parlor experts, and dozens of others. But if sending the letter was 
a thrill, receiving the answer was more so. First one and then another 
beaming countenance confided to the teacher, “I got my answer.”’ And 
a satisfied teacher was more than glad to let each read his answer and 
discuss it with the group. What better opportunity for progressive study 
of our standards? What more ideal setting for the study of vocation and 
wise planning of preparatory courses? How more effectively can we pre- 
sent the plea for good English than through the mouths of well-known 
men and women? Loud were the jeers if a writer bungled his ideas or 
phrased them in stilted words. On the other hand, in addition to their 
own excellent use of our language, many correspondents surmised the 
teacher’s wishes and recommended to the boys and girls thorough appli- 
cation in the study of English. 

Go LpiE D. LESSER 
Oakwoop HicH SCHOOL 
DAYTON, OHIO 





THE CONFIDENTIAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The “confidential autobiography” as term theme was introduced into 
my 11A English classes in an effort to find some topic upon which Seniors 
could write with pleasure as well as with profit. It is so styled because 
the assignment is made with the promise that the instructor will not allow 
any person beside herself to read the themes, nor will she divulge any in- 
formation contained therein—unless, of course, the writer gives per- 
mission. It is astonishing what a fillip this promise imparts to the interest 
of the class. Many of the writers do, I note, exchange and read each other’s 
autobiographies most eagerly; but the value of the promise lies in the fact 
that while the students are actually writing, they feel wholly unham- 
pered. 

ASSIGNMENT 





1. The term theme is to be an autobiography of at least 1,200 words, written 
in first or third person, as you choose. 

2. Do not try to tell all facts; amplify only those that seem to you to be most 
significant. 

3. Your theme may be divided into chapters. Suggested titles: ancestry, in- 
fluences on my life, travels, interesting people I have known, hobbies, beliefs, 
ambitions, achievements. 
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4. Glance over some well-known autobiographies for suggestions (Bok, 
Keller, Riis, and others). 


To most Seniors the assignment proves fascinating, for what is more 
interesting to the adolescent than his own rapidly developing personality? 
This scheme gives opportunity for a comprehensive survey of his life, a 
defense of his attitudes, and a discussion of his ambitions. 

In addition to the composition value of this assignment, there is further 
profit, I believe, for these boys and girls facing graduation from high 
school. Surely some of the writers must become better acquainted with 
themselves, understand their weaknesses better, define their ambitions 
a little more clearly, and hence face life with more assurance. 

Nor are the advantages to the instructor negligible. No teacher can 
read these records of comedy and tragedy, of ambitions and disappoint- 
ments, without a more sympathetic understanding of adolescents. Then 
too the deadly term-theme ennui is wholly lacking in the reading of these 
themes; because the manuscripts are all different, and because they are 
sincere human documents, however haltingly recorded, they are always 
interesting. 

These youngsters size up their elders sometimes with surprising im- 
partiality, sometimes with sly humor: 

“T owe everything to my aunt. She has given me a home and my educa- 
ition, everything but what I want most—she can’t love me. But I do not 
blame her for that; I am too much like my father’s people.” 

“Although my grandfather was born in South Carolina,” comments 
another, “he says ‘mavourneen,’ trills his r’s, and recites Scripture if he 
drinks too much.”’ 

They are able to look back on their younger selves with amusement, 
too: ‘“When I was five years old I fell in love with my uncle. He was just 
back from France, tall, gay, rather handsome; but his chief attraction 
was the horn-rimmed spectacles he wore. My next inamorata [sic] was 
Lancelot, and after him John McCormack.” 

Sometimes there is a glimpse, or even a complete revelation, of tragedy 





such as few of us are called on to bear. 
“T have never told any one of this except one or two of my very closest 
friends,” writes one, of a family disgrace, ‘‘and I hope those who read it 
now will not think any the less of me because of it.” 
Few themes omit mention of religion, some conventional, others un- 
usual: ‘I cannot believe that any two people have the same religion be- 
cause no two people are alike.” 
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Ambitions vary in quality and in definiteness, naturally. Some are 
very naive: “I have always wanted to be a great writer.’’ “I want to 
do something great that will change the world.’’ But it is a surprise to 
find that the gayest girl in the class wants to make her life “‘count for 
“T want to marry,” says another 


9 


something in making the world better. 
girl frankly; “every girl longs for a conquering hero, but not many just 
want to marry; marriages usually happen by accident.”’ 

Not many of us who are older, I imagine, could write more wisely of 
life than this young Senior: “I ask for the things that I can feel and touch, 
and other things too. I think that I will pay for them, but I do not want 
the things that are just given away.” 

Leonora H. Watts 
GRAINGER HiGH SCHOOL 
KinsTON, NORTH CAROLINA 





A SATISFACTORY PARAGRAPH 


Satisfactory to whom? queries every teacher with any experience. Of 
course, ultimately, both parties involved must be satisfied, but just here 
I am concerned with making students satisfaction-consciousness. Like 
the customers at the self-serving stores, who are furnished with fairly 
accurate scales for their own estimation of quantities purchased, students 
ought to have a standard by which they can know whether or not they 
have done what they are expected to do. They have a right to know, and 
we ought to divide the responsibility. 

Now, if they are expected to achieve a creditable result the first time, 
a very definite goal must be explained in simple words, tangible to their 
experience. After my assignments have been made both definite and 
simple, I have been surprised at the number of satisfactory paragraphs 
turned in and at the small number of purely lazy or careless people in 
any class. 

To begin with, that matter of topic sentence must be considered. The 
one requirement made is that it must ask a question, directly or indirectly. 
If a sentence does not suggest a why, when, how, wherein, who, what, or one 
of Kipling’s famous serving men, it will not do. In order to differentiate 
between the “blank wall’’ type of sentence and the suggestive, samples are 
taken, first perhaps from a list in the book. After each sentence we place 
the questions, for we soon see that one sentence may lead in several direc- 
tions. Then we follow with ones out of history, general science, or any 
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other texts at hand. Last we use our own remarks in conversation; such 
as: 
t. I know the best place to fish. (How can I get to it?) (What makes 
it so good?) 
. The most adorable evening dress in town is in Hillton’s window. 
(Why or wherein is it so adorable?) 
3. Tom’s den reminded me of the Middle Ages. (How or in what re- 
spects?) 


to 


4. A girl I met on the car yesterday turned out to be so interesting. 
(Who is she? What about her was so interesting?) 
By inserting the exact question, the student’s attention is riveted on the 
important idea, and thus he is aided in securing emphasis. 

Once the question is raised, then the author must set out to answer it 
in as straighforward a manner as he likes for others to answer his. If he 
keeps on thinking of himself as the questioner and tries to answer fully, 
the chances are that he will not only have unity but also coherence so far 
as sentence arrangement is concerned. Having learned that spelling, 
punctuation, and all mechanics are mere aids to clearness, he checks 
through to assure himself of that benefit. 

Those who have struggled know that once these requisites are present, 
variety of style can be undertaken with some hope of pleasurable success, 
but not before. Conference time can then be given to that form of indi- 
vidual work where it alone is stimulating and productive. 

The question also helps to determine the form of composition to be 
handled. In constructing original topic sentences one difficulty that is 
hard to overcome is to decide what form to use and what points to keep in 
mind. Each of the serving men can easily be classified and, when that is 
done, the problem of form disappears. 

Thus the whole plan resolves itself into the simple process of raising a 
definite question and answering it clearly. 

HELEN Rootes Horn 
Oak CLIFF HicH ScHOOL 
DaLias, TEXAS 





THE GOBLIN 


Mystery lends an air of enchantment even to a school newspaper. 
“The Goblin” is our mystery. He was born last April with the first issue 
of our mimeographed sheets of news, but his enthusiasm makes us feel as 
if he always had been a part of Center Moriches High School. Every- 
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body likes him, but almost the entire student body and faculty combined 
constitutes a corps of self-appointed detectives who are after his life. 
There is a reward for the first person who provides definite proof of his 
identity; and, curiously enough, that reward has been offered by the 
Goblin himself. His sole mediator is the faculty adviser of the newspaper. 

In each issue of the Sunrise Student, there appears a letter containing 
all sorts of inside information about the students and school activities, 
signed simply “The Goblin.”’ In every letter there is also included a defi- 
nite and truthful statement telling of one place at which the Goblin may 
be seen before the next issue of the paper. That place may vary from the 
local church or theater to a school baseball game or field day. 

The value of the Goblin’s life is manifested in many ways. Interest in 
the newspaper is steadily increasing because of his mysterious existence. 
Of course everybody whom he mentions immediately becomes a secret 
service man. Anyone who is accused of being the Goblin at first enjoys 
the accusation as a good joke, but before long wonders with even keener 
interest than before: “‘Who is-the-Goblin?”’ Letters concerning his iden- 
tity or commenting on his letters are sometimes written to the editor. 
Attendance at school affairs at which he has promised to appear increases 
slightly. Students converse freely with their teachers, for they have a 
common problem to solve. Being faculty adviser, I am almost inundated 
by the waves of enthusiastic questions and comments that rise with the 
appearance of each issue of the Sunrise Student. There is purposeful, 
animated, and spontaneous conversation, and there’s fun. Because of 
it we understand one another better, like one another better, and are more 
congenial and helpful companions as we sail together over the sea of life. 

. Sh! If you promise not to tell our students, I'll let you in on the 
secret. There is no reason why “the Goblin” cannot be any student with 
a nose for news, tact, and an ability to write well; but our Goblin is a 
wide-awake teacher! 

SOPHIA A. SCHNEIDER 
CENTER MORICHES 
Lonc ISLAND 











EDITORIAL 


Practical folk often think New Year resolutions silly. Certainly 
there is no logical reason why we should start life anew on the first 
of January more than on the Fourth of July. Yet to stop 


Renewed ° , . ° , 
and consider one’s ways with a view to mending them, 


Resolutions ~~ , f , 
if it be sincerely and not sentimentally done, is a good 


thing at almost any time. So we welcome the occasion—or pretext, 
if you prefer—to review and refurbish some of our professional ideals. 

Since the qualities of personality are more important than knowl- 
edge, or skill, or even attitudes toward literature, we put first the 
human relations of the teacher to his pupils. Accordingly we resolve: 

1. To be as considerate of pupils’ rights and feelings as we should 
be if they were adults and not under our authority. 

2. To assume honesty and good will in our pupils unless unmis- 
takable evidence of dishonesty or ill will appears. 

3. To help pupils to make right volitions whenever practicable, 
rather than to make decisions for them; to resort to orders only when 
we have failed to make pupils see the situation or when their in- 
grained habits and attitudes override their judgment. 

Since habits of work and attitudes toward work are only less im- 
portant than personality, we put next intellectual relations with our 
pupils and resolve: 

4. To stimulate straight thinking, rather than to implant con- 
clusions. 

5. To make pupils face realities of the physical and social world, 
rather than the authority of textbook or teacher. 

6. To welcome candor in interpretation of facts and in evaluation 
of literature, and to meet what we think erroneous opinions with 
unemotional argument rather than with personal or official prestige. 

We put next efficient management of the business of the class, in 
order that pupils’ time and taxpayers’ shall not be wasted, and 
resolve: 
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7. To set up with each class the objectives which it should and 
will attempt to achieve. 

8. To lay with each class a plan of campaign which seems likely to 
attain these objectives most fully and promptly. 

g. To remind the pupils, when they tend to digress seriously or to 
loaf, of the objectives and plan of campaign they have set up. 

Finally, because we cannot be good teachers unless we are strong 
personalities, we end our program with concern for ourselves, and 
resolve: 

10. To read at least one novel every month, to read every day 
something of essay, story, or poetry outside of preparation for 
present or future classes; and to do some creative writing—maga- 
zine article, play, story, verse—before the flowers come again. 

11. To keep in touch with the swift and important changes in 
social, industrial, and political life, and with the advance of science. 

12. To forget work for at least one evening every week, and to en- 
gage in such recreation as will bring us back to the classroom more 
vigorous and more human. 

Of course our list of good intentions is incomplete, but perhaps it 
is as extensive as our mental capacity and our will power make ad- 
visable. If we carry out these resolutions, we shall be better-than- 
average teachers. And whoever has a mind to do so may substitute 
for any of our twelve any other ambition dearer to his heart. 
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“AS LONG AS” 
DEAR COUNSELOR, 

On page 162 of Professor Robert C. Pooley’s Grammar and Usage in Textbooks 
on English I note that Mr. Clippinger is quoted as saying that ‘“‘the expression 
as long as should not be used as a conjunction.” But, isn’t it a conjunction? 

VIRGINIA CARSON 
WaUCONA, WISCONSIN 


Objection is raised by Erle E. Clippinger in his Written and Spoken 
English (1917) in the following words, in which he seems to infer that 
as long as is merely an adverb in this use: 

The expression as /ong as should not be used as a conjunction. It is sometimes 
incorrectly used where the conjunctions since or because should be used. The 
following sentence is correct: “‘Since (not as long as) you are satisfied, I will 
sign the contract.’’ Incorrect: “You should pay the debt immediately as long 


] 


as you have promised to do so.’ 


William Dwight Whitney says in his Essentials of English Grammar 
(1877): 

Adverbs shade off into prepositions and conjunctions; and the same word, 
often, is used as two of these three parts of speech, or even as all three... . . 
Many conjunctions are also adverbs; and often it is not possible to draw a dis- 
tinct line between the use of a word as adverb and as conjunction. .... The 
same word is an adverb when it distinctly qualifies the verb in a clause, and a 
conjunction when it qualifies rather the whole clause, determining its relation 
to another. 

Conjunctions of place and time: where, whence, when, as, while (or whilst), 
until, before, ere, since, after, as soon as, as long as. [The italics mine.] 

It is submitted that, by definition, the two instances Mr. Clippinger 
cites as the misuse of as Jong as are also conjunctive, not merely adverbial, 
and are in accord with usage. 

H. Poutsma in his Grammar of Late Modern English (1929) devotes 
much attention to the expression in question in the chapter on adverbs, 
which begins: 

The conjunctives whose last member is the conjunction as, were originally 
used in comparing two (groups of) persons or things as to a certain phenomenon, 
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state, or quality, each word having its full meaning, but they have long been 
used as a kind of unit with the idea of comparison thrown into the background. 
.... Compare “This state of things lasted as long as the war continued” with 


‘“‘As long as the war continued, the carrying out of such a project could not be 
thought of.” 


A number of instances he gives appear to be identical in construction 


with those brought forward by Mr. Clippinger: 


As long as the general spirit of the administration was mild and popular, they 


were willing to allow some latitude to their sovereign. Macaulay. 
As long as he is silent, he is not offensive. Thackeray. 


So long as his friend was enjoying himself, how should he be discontented? 


Thackeray. 


So long as men believe that women will forgive anything, they will do any- 


thing. Sarah Grand. 


The sort of work is quite indifferent to me as long as it brings in money. 


Edna Lyall. 


It will be observed that in these as Jong as is equivalent to while, rather 


than since. 


Whitney noted that as Jong as was a conjunction of place and time, as 
may be seen in a number of almost proverbial statements, or examples of 
the comparison of equality, like “‘As long as a ladder”’ (place); “‘As long as 
Lent”’ (time); “‘As long as the Moral Law”’ (both time and place). They 
are, of course, similes. These, and the primary meanings referred to, 
afford the most frequent uses of the phrase. They are as old as the lan- 


guage. 


Of the other sorts, with derived meanings, many of them of hundreds 
of years’ standing, is that of simce, which Mr. Clippinger comments upon, 
of while, as in the instances from Poutsma, of provided that, as in Artemus 
Ward’s delightful ‘“‘Why care for grammar as long as we are good?”’ of 
Wyclyf’s Bible, “‘As long as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren,’’ which Tindale changed to ‘Inasmuch as, etc.,’’ of Onions’ 


Advanced English Syntax with 


So long as in colloquial speech has some- 


times the meaning of if only: ‘You won’t fall so long as you hold me 


tight’ 


’’; and it is also in use with the significances of on condition that, 


under the circumstances that, so far as, and in others in which, as Poutsma 
notes, “‘the relation of time is distinctly mixed with that of another ad- 
verbial relation, mostly one of condition.’’ They are practically all in- 


stances of what Weseen calls ‘‘a Conjunctive Adverb . . 


. . that serves as 


a co-ordinating conjunction between independent clauses in a sentence.”’ 


But the strict precisionist can readily find a quarrel in this very multi- 
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fariousness of meaning, and for a model he is referred to Professor Henry 
W. Fowler’s little essay on “Inasmuch As” in his Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage. He does not like the phrase, and the poor construction 
that thus loses favor with a grammarian is in much the same predicament 
as the hero in a novel who is disliked by its author. Incidentally, inas- 


much as is in good current use, and has been for hundreds of years. ‘‘Stay, 
as long as you’re happy there” and “‘Stay as long as you’re happy there,” 
balance in significance between since and while. ““Why not work on it as 
long as you are here?” affords a similar amphiboly. 

Whether it shall be as dong as or so long as is an ancient example of 
double usage, apparently dependent chiefly on the fashion of the day. 
Shakespeare preferred so, the translators of the Bible preferred as; today 


the preference is with Shakespeare. 
WALLACE RICE 

















NEWS AND NOTES 


PRIZES AWARDED; MORE OFFERED 


The plans for short literature units in Grades IX—XII submitted in the 
English Journal contest which closed October 15 were many and very 
good. From the big sheaf the editor selected four, which he and the 
assistant editor ranked independently. Surprisingly the two rankings 
were identical, even though both judges felt that sound reasons could have 
been advanced for giving first place to any one of these four. Accordingly, 
the first prize of ten dollars goes to Mary-Elizabeth Oetjen, of Johnson 
High School, North Andover, Massachusetts, for the ‘Ancient Mariner” 
plan which appears in the Round Table of this issue. The two second 
prizes—English Journal subscriptions—go to Sister Marion, a Sister of 
St. Joseph, St. Margaret’s Academy, Minneapolis, for “We Enjoy a 
Lark,’ and to Bernice Drew Ingalls, Thomaston (Conn.) High School, for 
“Come, Let Us Read!’’ These also are in this month’s Round Table. 
Some of the other contributions will probably be published later. 

The Journal now offers the same prizes—ten dollars and two one-year 
subscriptions—for the best plans for the teaching of composition in Grades 
IX-XII. The plans must be not more than nine hundred words in length, 
must cover not less than a day’s work and not more than a month’s, and 
must be accompanied by a statement telling when and where they have 
been executed substantially as offered. Entries must bear a January post- 
mark. 





THE VAN LOAN GOOD WILL DAY ESSAY CONTEST 


The National Council of Teachers of English and the World Federation 
of Education Associations are sponsoring an essay contest for Good Will 
Day, May 18, 1935, for secondary schools. The fifty dollars prize money, 
offered by Mrs. Van Loan, Washington, D.C., is to be divided as follows: 
thirty-five dollars for first prize; ten for second, and five for third. The 
theme is “United States: The Good Neighbor.” The students may de- 
velop this theme from any angle, such as the following: 

1. The control of munitions 

2. Tariffs 

3. The foreign policy of the United States 
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RULES FOR THE CONTEST 

1. Length—approximately five hundred words 
2. Form 

a) Manuscript rules 

b) Final essay chosen in state, typewritten 
3. Time—all essays sent to state committee by March 15 
The names of those constituting the state committee and the final 

judging committee will be given in the February issue of the Journal. 


A SELECTED PLAY LIST 

The National Recreation Association announces that Mrs. Mabel Foote 
Hobbs, drama consultant for that organization, will give free expert as- 
sistance in the selection of plays for specific purposes. For many years 
Mrs. Hobb’s service has been a national clearing house for play informa- 
tion. Requests for the lists should be accompanied by information as to 
(1) whether a three-act, two-act, or one-act play is desired; (2) whether a 
royalty fee can be paid; and (3) what acting experience the drama group 
has had, what facilities are available for producing the play, and what 
plays have been rendered successfully. Letters of application, which con- 
tain five cents for the cost of handling the list, should be addressed to Mrs. 
Hobbs at Drama Service, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


THE BEST SELLERS: 
October 15 to November 12 
FICTION 
1. Good-bye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton. June 8. (L. B.) $1.25. 
2. Lost Horizon, by James Hilton. Hawthornden Prize. Oct. 1. (Mor- 
row) $2.50. 
3. Pitcairn’s Island, by Nordhoff and Hall. Nov. 2. (L. B.) $2.50. 
4. So Red the Rose, by Stark Young. July 24. (Scrib.) $2.50. 
5. The White Reef, by Martha Ostenso. Oct. 18. (D. M.) $2.50. 
». Mary Peters, by Mary Ellen Chase. Sept. 25. (Macm.) $2.50. 


> 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & 
Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current 
books are included. 
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7. Brinkley Manor, by P. G. Wodehouse. Oct. 15. (L. B.) $2.00. 
8. When Yellow Leaves, by Ethel Boileau. Oct. 29. (Dut.) ‘ 

9. Distant Dawn, by Margaret Pedler. Oct. 25. (D. D.) $2.00. 

10. Mr. Underhill’s Progress, by Elizabeth Corbett. Oct. 24. (R. & H.) 
$2.00. 

GENERAL 
1. Wine from These Grapes, by Edna St. V. Millay. Nov. 1. (Harp.) 

2.00. 

2. The Best Plays of 1933-34, edited by Burns Mantle. Oct. 18. 
(D. M.) $3.00. 
. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5. (Viking) 


S 


Sf 


3 
2.75. 
4. City Editor, by Stanley Walker. Oct. 11. (Stokes) $3.00. 
5. Forty-two Years in the White House, by Irwin H. (Ike) Hoover. 
Sept. 18. (H. M.) $3.50. 
6. An Experiment in Autobiography, by H. G. Wells. Oct. 26. (Macm.) 
$4.00. 
7. New Frontiers, by Henry A. Wallace. Oct. 4. (R. & H.). $2.00. 
8. Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. Oct. 25, 1932. (Whittle- 
sey) $1.50. 
9. The Story of My Life, by Queen Marie of Roumania. Oct. 15. 
(Scrib.) $4.00. 
10. The Challenge to Liberty, by Herbert Hoover. Sept. 28. (Scrib.) 


tf 


1.75. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

The ‘‘Honors Class in English” in the Manual Training High School, 
New York City, described by Mr. Abraham H. Lass in the November 
High Points, is essentially a class in leadership. The objectives of the 
course are concerned as much with attitudes, emotions, and volition as 
with the intellect. Of particular interest is the effort made to train the 
student in discrimination between the true and the false in the utterances 
of public speakers and in the press. Advertising copy as a form of propa- 
ganda is subjected to careful scientific study. 

There is no better corrective against the vulgarity and chicanery of modern 
advertising than this cold-blooded and hard-headed dissection of advertising 
copy. How necessary such protective learning is may be gathered from the not- 
so-scrupulous activities of the powerful lobby in Washington, which is attempt- 
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ing to emasculate the Tugwell bill. The advertisers themselves are not willing to 
tell the truth, and if the consumer gets little protection against ubiquitous lies, 
it is surely a legitimate function of the school to train its leaders to cope with 
this evil as best they can. 

This experiment in the resistance of high-pressure propaganda and 
“ballyhoo” suggests one effective way of achieving sound correlation be- 
tween English and the social studies. Mr. Lass justifies this phase of the 
course as follows: ‘‘We have our special courses in drama, creative writing, 
poetry, and culture for the honor students, but this intense preoccupation 
with literature as literature tends to make the children introverted and un- 
worldly, and we have a pressing need for militantly alert, social-minded 
standard bearers.”’ 


In another New York high school, the Walton, Miss Julia Schacht 
made use of a civics-course content in the course in first-year English. 
Both the reading and the writing centered about problems such as the 
protection of health in New York City, relief problems, taxation, and the 
like, and other topics encountered in the civics class. Miss Schacht reports 
in her November High Points article that this procedure tends to give 
definite direction to the composition work, creating in the students a reali- 
zation that the civic problems were of interest outside of the civics class 
and that composition was important outside the composition class. 


School and Society for October 20, 1934, reports im extenso the annual 
assembly of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education held in 
Chicago, October 8 and 9, 1934. Among the speakers were Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes, President Robert M. Hutchins, President Lotus D. Coff- 
man, President Walter Dill Scott, former Commissioner of Education 
George S. Zook, Professor Paul H. Douglas, and Walter Damrosch. The 
following brief excerpts are echoes from some of the speeches of the con- 
vention: 

ROBERT M. Hutcurns: If the industry will recognize unequivocally its re- 
sponsibility to education, if educators will work out a national plan that meets 
the needs of our people, I believe . . . . that together we may take a significant 
step toward the civilization of the United States. 

Dr. FreDERICK T. HEPPLE: Already the people in a hurry, the people with 
an ax to grind, the propagandists, have found the radio very well adapted to 
their needs. Shall we leave the field to them? 

BRUCE BLIVEN [in debate with E. H. Harris, of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association]: We have permitted a system to grow up under which radio 
is almost useless today. What it does in the realm of serious music is a disgrace; 
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what it does in the field of education is pitiful; what it does in the field of news is, 
broadly speaking, nothing, our friends the newspaper publishers having stopped 
all this work. 

E. H. Harris: The remedy now lies with us as individual citizens if we 
care to exercise our prerogative. The responsibility for securing better pro- 
grams cannot be delegated to the Federal Government without surrendering 
some of our liberty. 

WALTER Damroscu: I do not believe that education over radio can ever take 
the place successfully of the teacher in the classroom. The two can work wonder- 
fully hand in hand. 


The most outstanding weakness of ninth-grade pupils is a lack of know]l- 
edge of fundamentals such as grammar, spelling, vocabulary, and arith- 
metic, if we are to believe the majority of high-school instructors replying 
to a questionnaire reported upon by Dr. Gustave A. Feingold, of Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford, Connecticut, in the May 19, 1934, issue of School 
and Society. The other weaknesses listed in order of rank are: inability to 
comprehend the printed page, poor study habits, lack of concentration, 
self-complacency or being too easily satisfied with mediocre results, too 
great dependence upon the teacher manifested in a lack of self-reliance and 
initiative, inability to follow instructions, and, finally, inability to speak 
distinctly when called upon to recite. Other weaknesses mentioned are in- 
ability to use ordinary instruction aids, such as notes and dictionaries, and 
failure to use model examples and illustrations. 

Dr. Feingold reports further that pupils who have been entering high 
school in the past half-dozen years are said to be deplorably deficient in 
initiative and courage. The writer interprets this complaint as an indict- 
ment of the Progressive Education movement which attempts to develop 
initiative by giving free rein to the special abilities of young people, but 
which in so doing also develops a distaste for duty performed at personal 
sacrifice. Failure on the part of pupils to recite with clearness or to grasp 
the meaning of the printed word is, moreover, attributed to the “fad” of 
silent reading which spread to the elementary schools of the country about 
a dozen years ago. 

The O’Rourke test in English usage is cited in this article as additional 
evidence that grammar-school children are poorly equipped in this field. 
In attempting to explain this phenomenon Dr. Feingold advances the 
novel interpretation that “some educators still follow the antiquated 
theory that the purpose of the grammar school is to prepare for active 
life.’’ In order to correct the situation he proposes that the grammar 
school adopt one curriculum preparing specifically for the high school 
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and another preparing for further development of the individual on a 
horizontal plane, the latter curriculum to be offered to children with 
I. Q.’s below 90. The writer further laments the lack of male instructors 
in American elementary schools. 

Reactionary school administrators will be delighted with Dr. Feingold’s 
conclusion that greater emphasis should be given in the elementary school 
to the teaching of fundamentals of English and arithmetic; that there 
should be more assignment of home work in the elementary school, espe- 
cially in the seventh and eighth grades; that there should be less emphasis 
on silent reading and more on oral recitation; and that instruction in the 
seventh and eighth grades should be patterned along the lines of the 
ninth-grade requirements. 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Under the arresting title, “Schools Can Learn To Educate,” John R. 
Tunis presents in the November, 1934, Scribner’s the second instalment of 
his report on the Carnegie investigation of Pennsylvania colleges. In this 
article he discusses particularly the method recommended by the Commis- 
sion for the selection of college entrants. Mr. Tunis demonstrates the 
faulty character of high-school marks as a criterion of selection, and de- 
scribes in considerable detail the Cumulative Record Card recommended 
as a more reliable instrument. Pertinent information concerning the 
pupil’s abilities not revealed by the course grades is said to be provided 
by this rather elaborate record of pupil performance. A sample record is 
included in the article. Sets of questions taken from the College Achieve- 
ment Test used in the Pennsylvania Study may be had from the editor of 
Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Arnold Zweig, author of The Case of Sergeant Grischa, and now a 
fugitive from Nazi terror, presents in the December, 1934, issue of the 
Literary World a significant analysis of the ethical consequences of the 
war. After reviewing the familiar effects of the war upon morality and 
culture, he calls attention to the renewed association of youth and the 
uniform in the post-war era, and warns against the steady preparations 
being made for a new war. ‘Only suicidal fools,”’ he exclaims, ‘‘who have 
already succumbed to the destructive impulse, will impotently offer no 
resistance to the forces which so nearly crushed them before!”’ It is the 
function of the writer, in Herr Zweig’s judgment, to call attention to the 
consequences of war, and to demand the destruction of every force which 
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tends to perpetuate war, whether it be Kaiserism or its more deadly mod- 
ern form, Fascism. 

The same issue of the Literary World contains one of the “Letters to a 
Young Poet,” soon to be published in the United States by W. W. 
Norton, and written by the distinguished German poet, R. M. Rilke. 
Appreciatory essays on Rilke are contributed by Paul Valery and André 
Gide. 


The September, 1934, issue of the Modern Monthly contained a sym- 
posium on the startling subject, “Will Fascism Come to America?” 
Stuart Chase, Charles A. Beard, Theodore Dreiser, Norman Thomas, 
Horace M. Kallen, Waldo Frank, and V. F. Calverton were the contribu- 
tors. Though all of the writers meet the question directly with the re- 
sponse, “I don’t know,” they are unanimous in their pessimism. Stuart 
Chase thinks the chances are against the coming of Fascism, but antici- 
pates that society will split up and disintegrate if Roosevelt fails, as Chase 
expects him to unless he moves sharply to the Left. Beard accepts the 
prediction of Marx and Engels that the conflict of classes will end either 
in the revolutionary reconstruction of society or the common ruin of the 
contestants. ‘They might have added,” he says, “ ‘ 
misery of centuries, bitter and indecisive.’ ”’ 

Theodore Dreiser and Norman Thomas agree that the only safeguard 
against Fascism in the United States is the development of a powerful 
workers’ movement dedicated to a co-operative commonwealth, which 
shall seek to organize a federation of co-operative commonwealths. Kal- 
len suggests that the European countries in which dictatorships have 
been established do not have the tradition of freedom so dear to Ameri- 
cans, and expresses the hope that enough Americans will fight for freedom 
to stave off the danger of a dictatorship, whether Fascist or Communist. 
Kallen is the only one of the contributors who does not discuss the rela- 
tion of the class struggle to the problem under discussion. Frank says 
that socialists, liberals, and other gradualists are in effect “social-Fas- 
cists’ because only a swift maturity of a mass party of revolutionary 
communism can destroy Fascism in America. V. F. Calverton, who con- 
tributed the longest article to the symposium, answers the question thus: 
“Whether Fascism comes to America depends first upon whether the 
American working class learns to become politically militant and can 
identify its interests with working class objectives instead of middle 
class (little men) ones and whether it can achieve a united instead of a 
divided front in opposition to Fascist forces; and, secondly, upon whether 


or in a long-drawn-out 
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the little men en masse identify their interests with those of the big men 


instead of the workingmen.”’ 


Mr. Frederick J. Libby writes editorially in the September, 1934, issue 
of Peace Action on the question, “Is the Peace Movement Failing?” 
Pointing out that to some the conference method appears to have broken 
down, the hope of a unanimous agreement seems to have vanished, the 
League of Nations nearly to have collapsed, the world to be back in the 
days of alliances and the Balance of Power, Mr. Libby insists that these 
observations are superficial. In calling attention to the fact that the pres- 
ent peace system is less than sixteen years old, Mr. Libby states that much 
progress has been made. Cataloguing the achievements of recent years, 
he enumerates the following trends: 

A war of aggression is ruled out for most governments by its certain unpopularity- 
perhaps impossibility. Reduction of armament by agreement is now an accepted prin- 
ciple, however difficult of application. The League of Nations bids fair as we go to press 
to become, by accession of Russia, more nearly a world-league than it has yet been. 
.... The munitions industry is on the defensive under a heavy, widespread criticism. 
The United States is withdrawing from numerous imperialistic enterprises of a short 
generation ago. Treaties of non-aggression are increasing despite skepticism as to the 
value of all treaties. The fact of economic inter-dependence and its inexorable conse- 
quences are perceived for other nations, like Germany, at least, as never before, and 
multitudes see the implication for their own governments. 


It is impossible to reproduce in these pages the excellent materials on 
the contemporary stage appearing monthly in the Theatre Arts Monthly. 
Articles of great practical and aesthetic value, accompanied by impressive 
illustrations, have been devoted to such topics as the tributary theater, 
the little theater, drama in the colleges, the architecture of the theater, 
dramatic criticism, workers’ theaters, and dramatics abroad. Discussions 
of actors, audiences, publications, stagecraft, and important dramatic 
events are regularly featured. 

With the editorial comments and the reviews one would not always 
agree, but they are invariably challenging. The September, 1934, issue 
discusses, in the department called ““The World and the Theatre,” the re- 
cent censorship of immoral plays and the activities of the Legion of De- 
cency. The editor concedes the churchmen the right to censor photoplays 
through boycott and admits their sincerity of purpose, but questions the 
wisdom of the method. He sees in the boycott a failure to establish ethical 
standards for the people and an effort to cover defeat by means of censor- 
ship. The answer to bad plays is the creation of more good ones. ‘“‘Pro- 
hibition,’ he exclaims, “‘is the only real immorality!” 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


RoBERtT Morss Lovett—professor of English at the University of 
Chicago; associate editor of the New Republic; president of the League for 
Industrial Democracy; well-known literary historian and critic. 

Tuomas H. Uzzert—A.B., University of Minnesota; formerly lecturer 
in the School of Journalism of Columbia University; author of Narrative 
Technique and the forthcoming Fiction Writing as a Career; editor of 
several volumes of short stories; editor of Travel Magazine and the new 
little magazine, Pencil Points. 

E. C. CirineE—A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University; A.M., University of 
Chicago; Ph.D., University of Cincinnati; principal of Oliver P. Morton 
Senior High School, Richmond, Indiana; special lecturer in secondary 
education in the University of Washington, University of Cincinnati, and 
other colleges; contributor to numerous educational magazines; author 
of Your Language. 

SaRA S. BASHEFKIN—A.B., University of Minnesota; teacher of Eng- 
lish at the Farnsworth School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

FRANCES BROoEHL—A.B., York College; A.M., Columbia University; 
supervisor of English in the secondary schools of Flint, Michigan. 

Rutu E. Wetts—A.B., M.S., Syracuse University; teacher of English 
in Saratoga Springs, New York, High School; graduate student in the 
Syracuse University. 

Jesste M. McCarroitit—A.B., Wellesley College; teacher of English in 
the Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia; formerly supervisor in the 
Shady Hill Country Day School. 

CHARLES BALLARD—teacher of English at Morris High School, New 
York; contributor of verse to the North American Review, the Literary 
Digest, the Spur, Theatre Arts Monthly, as well as several poetry anthol- 
ogies. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


BERNARD L. JEFFERSON—Ph.D., Princeton University; professor of 
English at the University of Illinois and in charge of Freshman rhetoric; 
formerly instructor in English at Northwestern University and professor 
of English at Ohio University; author of The Influence of the Consolation 
of Philosophy of Boethius on the Poetry of Chaucer and other works in the 
field of English. 

WesLey A. WIKSELL—A.B., A.M., University of lowa; graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Wisconsin; instructor in speech in Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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NestA M. THompson—B.A., M.A., Washington University of St. 
Louis; Ph.D., Stanford University; head of the English Department of 
the New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico. 

FRANCIS X. ROELLINGER—A.B., M.A., University of Michigan; 
teaching fellow in English literature at the University of Michigan. 
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A FAMOUS ANTHOLOGY REVISED' 


The first edition of Professor Foerster’s well-known anthology ap- 
peared in 1925. In the nine intervening years Mr. Foerster has himself 
edited The Reinterpretation of American Literature (1928); the three vol- 
umes of Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought have been pub- 
lished (1927-30); the periodical American Literature has been established 
(1929); and interpretations of the national literature as diverse as those of 
Canby (Classic Americans), Lewisohn (Expression in America), and Cal- 
verton (The Liberation of American Literature) have appeared. In The 
Reinterpretation of American Literature, Professor Foerster said: “In pro- 
portion to the excellence of the literature, therefore, is the historian’s need 
of the capacity to explain its origin, public reception, and literary influ- 
ence by means of the instruments of criticism,” because ‘“‘the historical 
scholar attains his most striking triumphs when dealing with inferior liter- 
ature.”’ In The American Scholar, Mr. Foerster further amplified his point 
of view by declaring that the literary historian ‘assumes that it is the 
fittest works which emerge and survive.”’ The business of literary scholar- 
ship, he urged, is “‘the search for those constants in literature and literary 
theory in which reside the standards that defy the varying provincialisms 
of the ages of history.” And in the Preface to the first edition of his an- 
thology, Mr. Foerster said: ‘‘Endeavoring to keep free of all . . . . limita- 
tions and eccentricities, I have steadily sought ‘the center’-—i.e., the true 
main current of our literature in its historical progress, and the truly ex- 
cellent in all kinds.” 

Since Mr. Foerster has so clearly declared his theory of literary scholar- 
ship, it becomes interesting to compare the latest edition of his anthology 
with that of 1925. The book has grown by something over four hundred 
pages. Professor Foerster has silently abandoned the classification of the 
four factors of American literary history which he analyzed in the Rein- 
terpretation volume (puritanism, the frontier, romanticism, realism), for 
the latest edition of his anthology borrows its classification from Professor 
Parrington’s three volumes, and is divided into ““The Colonial Mind,” 

* American Poetry and Prose. Edited by Norman Foerster. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Boston and New York, 1934. Pp. xii+1482. 
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“The Romantic Movement,” and ‘The Realistic Movement.’ To the 
selections included in “The Colonial Mind” carried over from the 1925 
edition he has added selections from Thomas Morton, Mary Rowlandson, 
Ebenezer Cook, Paine’s The Crisis, two selections from the Federalist, 
and a generous selection from Jefferson. In ‘““The Romantic Movement” 
section he has principally added selections from Cooper, the Dial, W. E. 
Channing, Calhoun, Webster, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Prescott, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In “The Realistic Movement” there are a number of im- 
portant additions and changes, including selections from Artemus Ward, 
Josh Billings, Paul Elmer More, and a group of moderns running from 
William Ellery Leonard to William Faulkner. These are all desirable ad- 
ditions, and they fall into two groups: selections from recent or contem- 
porary writers and selections which principally illustrate the social or 
political history of the country as expressed in literary work. 

That Professor Foerster now believes that the social historian of letters 
has an increasingly important part to play in the development of our 
literary history is further evidenced from the several introductions which 
precede the divisions in his latest edition. The section on ‘“‘The Colonial 
Mind” develops the geography of the continent as a conditioning factor in 
culture and literature (pp. 5-6), notes the variety of races which Europe 
contributes to the New World (p. 6), shows the effect upon New England 
ideology of economic developments (p. 7), traces in brief the social his- 
tory of the frontier (p. 7), and indicates the ‘“‘democratizing”’ effect upon 
literature of the political theory of the republic (p. 8). The introduction to 
“The Romantic Movement,” after a brief analysis of European roman- 
ticism, swings into a further discussion of the sociology of the frontier (p. 
272), notes the sociological results of the War of 1812 (p. 273), sets the 
New England group in a Massachusetts environment (pp. 274-75), quotes 
Mr. Parrington on “Greek democracy” apropos of the antebellum South 
(p. 276), and concludes with a passage from Mr. Lewis Mumford. Even 
more interesting is the introduction to the realistic section which discusses 
Dead-Eye Dick, the buffalo, the closing of the frontier, the growth of 
cities, and the rise of realism, ‘“‘pitying the man with the hoe and the 
woman bound to the soil’’ (p. 984). In sum, the three introductions offer a 
brief but admirable history of American letters largely in terms of the 
social and environmental forces which have helped to shape it. 

In addition, two maps illustrating the physical frontier and the literary 
“frontiers” as well as a series of synoptic tables and a “‘literary’”’ map of 
Boston and vicinity have been added to the book. The biographical notes 

? Parrington’s three volumes are respectively entitled: The Colonial Mind, The Ro- 
mantic Revolution in America, and The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America. 
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have been amplified and made to precede the selections which they 
enrich. In so far as a single volume can contain adequate examples of the 
development of American letters, a history of the national literature in 
terms of the social forces which have helped to make it, and adequate bio- 
graphical information, the revised edition of the Foerster anthology may 
be said to be remarkably successful. 


HOWARD MuMFORD JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL! 

High praise should be given for the varied aids to study which the edi- 
tors of the latest high-school textbook in English Literature have pro- 
vided. ““The fact and thought questions, questions on technique, objec- 
tive tests or exercises, critical study, suggestions for library work and sup- 
plementary reading,’’ which have been intelligently prepared, ought to 
help even the dullest pupil along the English road. The footnotes, too, 
are to be found where they belong—at the foot of the page. The format is 
attractive, and the type used makes reading a pleasure. 

Unfortunately, however, the book seems, at least to the reviewer, to be 
hopelessly inadequate. It certainly contains material for little more than 
one semester. There will be no economy in buying this anthology, for too 
many supplementary texts will be needed. 

Now the inadequacy of the book is due to the inclusion of the com- 
plete novel, Henry Esmond. Let the figures speak for themselves. The 
novel requires 323 of the total number of pages, 766—almost half. And 
the results of this usurpation are disastrous to the other forms of litera- 
ture. A survey of literature is condensed to 82 pages; essays, lyrics, narra- 
tive poetry, to 47 pages each; and letters, journals, and biography—to 
which 20 pages for the “Adventurous Englishman” should be added—to 
21. The drama, represented by Macbeth, The School for Scandal, and 
Riders to the Sea, fares better than the other forms, for it covers 119 pages. 
To express the same objection in another way, the reviewer holds that 


“c 


four specimens of the short story, nine of the essay, sixty-one of the lyric, 
forty-seven of which are very short, one one-act play, five pages of letters 
are, in each case, too few to represent the literary form or to meet the de- 
mands of the school year. 
FRANCIS E. Litz 
WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
t English Literature. By Briggs, Herzberg, and Bolenius. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1934. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 

The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. By Franz Werfel. Viking. $3.00. 

Book-of-the-Month Club choice for December. The story is based upon fact. Early 
in the World War the Turks planned to destroy the Armenian race. As a desperate at- 
tempt to save them from annihilation by torture and starvation in Turkish camps, Ga- 
briel Bagradian led a group of Armenians to Musa Dagh (Mount of Moses), where they 
organized a communal life and for forty days repulsed the Turks. Among the many 
interwoven threads are race hatred, political intrigue, fanatical leadership, character 
development, and the internal conflicts of a close communal society. It is a tense and 
dramatic story, not only of races but of human nature under great stress. 


An Experiment in Autobiography. By H. G. Wells. Macmillan. $4.00. 

This is not an experiment in moneymaking or achievement of power and place, but, 
as the author puts it, the adventures of a brain. His refreshing frankness in writing of 
his humble origin and of his two marriages reveal true greatness. His was a questioning 
mind, forever asking how and why. As he shares those questionings with us the book is 
rich, intense, varied, and human. Each reader will find a favorite chapter, and some 
people will be offended by such treatises as those on God, science, and marriage. His 
penetrating studies of contemporaries are of great interest—but chiefly it is the rich life- 
story and dream of an adventurous thinker. 

Not I, but the Wind. By Frieda Lawrence. Viking. $2.75. 

“Letting blow thru my mind anything that wanted to blow,” the woman who loved 
Lawrence, who for him parted from her children and their father, writes of her eighteen 
years as his wife. She speaks with a quiet simplicity, describing their homes, their 
friends, his working methods, and his reactions to life as a whole and in part. She sees in 
him a virile, wholesome man with a keen, healthy mind. Included are several poems, an 
essay, and many charming letters, particularly those to his mother-in-law. 

A Modern Lover. By D. H. Lawrence. Viking. $2.00. 

Six short stories and part of an unfinished novel, mostly written in his earlier years 
and in lighter vein. In the title-story there is a conflict between the characters of the 
two lovers, between realism and idealism, that makes lasting love impossible. 

Pattern of Wolfpen. By Harlan Hatcher. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Saul Pattern came to Kentucky in 1785 and selected the thousands of acres that were 
to remain in the family for one hundred years. He set a high standard of frontier living 
and his descendants led a self-sustaining life of hard work and plenty, with pride in 
honest achievement. Lumber profiteers sought them out and brought death and ruin to 
the valley. It is an excellent frontier novel dealing with primitive living and primitive 
values, showing the fine development and adaptability of American stock. 

Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow. By Jesse Stuart. Dutton. $3.00. 


“T am a farmer singing at the plow— 


A one-horse farmer singing at the plow!” 
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In seven hundred semi-connected sonnets Stuart sings of himself, of his work, and of 
his love for the hills, the seasons, and life; he sings of his neighbors and of their loves and 
conflicts. There is a feeling of English tradition in his lines, but the greatest appeal lies 
in the boisterous power with which he pictures the vitality of generations of American 
hill farmers. 

Jorkens Remembers Africa. By Lord Dunsany. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

Through Lord Dunsany we hear the tales which Jorkens, the traveler, related at the 
Billiards Club, and, like the members, we agree that “there is only one Jorkens.”” There 
are twenty-one short stories, whimsical and rich in incident and clever phrasing and yet 
true to life. 

A Pilgrimage of Ideas, or The Re-education of Sherwood Eddy. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2.50. 

A socialist and pacifist who has spent fifteen years in the Orient, who knows Gandhi 
and considers force unwise in attempting to overthrow capitalism, writes, “I believe this 
to be the greatest transitional epoch in history. I have found life to be one long, glorious 
adventure.” He describes this life at length. 

The Curate’s Wife. By E. H. Young. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

The author of Jenny Wren now follows the fortunes of Jenny’s sister Dahlia. Dahlia 
marries the curate, whose love is greater than hers, and the story is of personal adjust- 
ments, of Rev. Mr. (and Mrs.) Doubleday, and of the reappearance of Jenny. The char- 
acterization is good, and the humor delicious. 

My Next Bride. By Kay Boyle. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Victoria is an American girl seeing life and earning a living in Paris. She is not very 
convincing, but through her we see vividly Sorrel, leader of an art colony which she 
joins, the hungry Russian sisters, and Sorrel’s thin children. Tragic, but with much 
humor. 

Innocence and Experience. By Phyllis Bottome. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

The author of Private Worlds has written a group of brilliant, witty short stories in 
which she shows the same sympathy and psychological insight that she displayed in her 
recent novel. 

A Cowman’s Wife. By Mary Kidder Rak. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 

Charles and Mary Rak own a cattle ranch on a mountain side in Arizona. Charles 
was a born cattleman but Mary learned the art without losing her faith in man and cow. 
Best of all, she is endowed with the power to make the reader see and feel the life as she 
saw it. Zestful reading for jaded readers. 

The Taking of the Gry. By John Masefield. Macmillan. $1.75. 

In this sea yarn the poet offers us escape from an age of depression to a world of 
imagination. The “Gry” is a munitions ship held in port on the Eastern Spanish Main. 
The time is 1911. Two young boys who by chance possess Drake’s chart attempt to tow 
her out to sea in the dead of night. 

Three Essays on America. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 
The titles are “America’s Coming of Age,” “Letters and Leadership,” and ‘The 
Literary Life of America.’”’ Though these fine essays, now reprinted, were written dur- 
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ing the author’s earlier years, he himself says that in the main he still holds these views. 
The changes of the last decade have been so great that to the average reader recent views 
and criticisms would be more valuable. 


Long Pennant. By Oliver La Farge. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50. 

The author of the Pulitzer Prize novel Laughing Boy has written a brilliant escape 
novel of the Yankee brig ““Glimpse” and the fortunes of her crew, who prey upon British 
vessels in the Caribbean Sea. The adventures of a captive crew deserted upon the Mexi- 
can shore contribute to the dramatic interest of the story and are involved in its climax. 


Designed for Reading. Macmillan. $3.00. 


An anthology drawn from the Saturday Review of Literature, 1924-34. Included in 
this superior collection are articles, short stories, and reviews by the most important 
writers and critics of the day. They are entertaining and instructive and afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity to compare style, method, and point of view. 


Texts and Pretexts. By Aldous Huxley. Harper. $2.50. 

An anthology of Huxley’s favorite poems and passages with his own reactions to their 
beauty. He finds that a pattern is woven of the ideas and emotions that appeal to his 
mind—something of a feeling that, on the whole, good prevails. 


Heroic Lives. By Rafael Sabatini. Houghton. $3.00. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, St. Francis of Assisi, Joan of Arc, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Nelson, and Florence Nightingale manifest the heroic temper in very different ways; 
but in them all Sabatini discovers courage and generous loyalty. At his best in such 
scenes as Richard’s decisive victory over the great Saladin against odds of ten to one, 
our converted romancer deals clearly and intelligently with the motives of his subjects. 
Occasional solecisms and incoherences are regrettable. 


Victoria The Widow and Her Son. By Hector Bolitho. D. Appleton-Century. 
$5.00. 

To that large number of people always interested in Victoria this book will have ap- 
peal. It is the picture of a great era in British and world-affairs and deals with political 
and domestic problems as well as with the personalities of two great characters. The 
author is kindly and sympathetic and asks the reader to remember that he writes of two 
human beings with human qualities of good and bad but cursed with overpowering re- + 
sponsibilities which they sought eagerly to fulfil. An attractive book which has captured 
two personalities in a difficult relationship. 


The Modern World. By H. C. Knapp-Fisher. Dutton. $2.50. 


Mr. Knapp-Fisher takes us in these 450 pages on a tour of the world. We make 
hasty visits to the glamorous capitals of the Old and the New World, and we even 
undertake flying trips to the Orient. The book is tremendously weakened by its ex- 
traordinary scope, which allows no satisfactory treatment of any one subject, and by 
incredibly amateurish comments upon economic and social developments throughout 
the world. 
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Criminal at Large. By Edgar Wallace. French. $0.75. 


A well-knit mystery play based upon the usual gory murders in the wealthy old 
family whose ancestors go back to William the Conqueror. A precious element of humor 
and an original surprise ending make this a play worth seeing or reading after a strenu- 
ous week in the classroom. 


The Return of Peter Grimm. By David Belasco. French. $0.75. 


A reprinting of the famous three-act play setting forth the thesis that the spirits of 
the dead can return and communicate with friends and relatives sensitive to their 
presence. 


Gilgamesh, an Epic of Old Babylonia. Rendered in free rhythms by William 

Ellery Leonard. Viking. $2.00. 

Older than the Odyssey, older than Genesis, this most ancient epic is focused upon 
the mystery of death, and the possibility of escaping it, and presents incidentally an 
account of the Flood and the Ark. In spite of gaps due to partial destruction of the 
clay tablets, the narrative has considerable suspense, and even more lyric power. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Shakespeare and Tolstoy. By T. Wilson Knight. English Association, Pamphlet 

88. 

Professor Knight analyzes Tolstoy’s attack upon Shakespeare as dramatist which 
was summarized in the Tolstoy statement: “He alone can write a drama who has some- 
thing highly important to say about man’s relation to God, to the universe, to all that is 
infinite and unending.” Professor Knight accepts Tolstoy’s standards but insists that 
the real Shakespeare had eluded the earnest Russian novelist and critic. 


Sir Walter Scott. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. English Association, Pamphlet 
89. 
An adulatory essay written on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of Scott’s 
death. Informative, particularly as regards the scholarship of Scott, but lacking in 
critical perspective. 


The City in the American Novel, 1789-1900. By George Arthur Dunlap. Pub- 
lished by the author, 6621 N. Twelfth St., Philadelphia. $1.00. 

A Ph.D. thesis assembling significant data on the condition of the American city as 
revealed in the novels of the period. The data are plentiful but rather inadequately or- 
ganized for use in the study of the social history of the period. Such topics as city 
plagues or epidemics, intemperance, poverty, dueling, villainy, and the religious, social, 
and political life of the city comprise the major divisions of the study. 


The Metaphysical Poets. By J. B. Leishman. Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
Representative selections from the poetry of Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, and Tra- 
herne, with interpretative comment relating their work to the dominant intellectual and 
religious currents of the time. The essays are effective studies in appreciation but the 
approach is through the understanding of background. 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Six Sixty-six: A Reading Program for Boy Scouts in Delaware and Montgomery 

Counties, Pennsylvania. 

A reading list for boys in junior and senior high school, classified by grades. Most of 
the titles are harmless and some of them valuable. A special list of books on Scout-craft 
and another on hobbies are of real value. Available at Delaware and Montgomery 
Counties Council, 1435 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 

The Children’s Almanac of Books and Holidays. Compiled by Helen Dean Fish 

Stokes. $0.25. 

Rather a teacher’s almanac presenting a tabular history of the most famous chil- 
dren’s books. Reading suggestions for the seasons and for the great holidays, as well as 
numerous literary curiosities, make the pamphlet useful to the teacher, particularly of 
junior high school pupils. The typography is appropriately archaic. 

Grammar Essentials. By William T. Wynn. Turner E. Smith & Co. 

A strictly traditional schedule of the items of formal grammar. 

The Tempest. By William Shakespeare. Edited by Mabel A. Bessey. Houghton 

Mifflin. 

The pupil helps in this new edition of The Tempest have been skilfully prepared with 
a view to arousing the high-school pupils’ interest in the story and aiding him in the 
understanding of the play as a whole. 

Selected Lyrics from Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley. Edited by Charles Swain 

Thomas. Houghton Mifflin. 

A well-known specialist in the teaching of English here selects and illuminates for 
the high-school student some of the finest of the products of the Romantic Period. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
An Introduction to the World of Books. Compiled by Lucile Phillips Morrison in 
consultation with the Faculty of Scripps College. Bulletin of Scripps College, 

Vol. VIII, No. 4. 

A reading list compiled in answer to the question, ‘‘What should I read before enter- 
ing college?”’ The titles are selected from the fields of biography, science, the arts, his- 
tory, and fiction and represent the viewpoint of the college instructor. A special section 
is devoted to the needs of younger readers. 

Practice Work in College English. By John C. French and Paul Mowbray Wheel- 
er. American. $0.75. 

A workbook dealing exclusively with the mechanical aspects of composition. Each 
set of exercises and of test materials deals with some specific problem frequently en- 
countered in student writing. The manual is adapted to accompany any standard text- 
book for Freshman English. 

Intercollegiate Debates: Yearbook of College Debating, Vol. XV. Edited by Egbert 

Ray Nichols. Noble & Noble. $2.50. 

This Yearbook demonstrates that, far from curtailing, college debating has simply 
extended the list of vital debate subjects. - The mental gymnastics tradition of the spell- 
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binding type of debate still dominates the scene. In this collection we encounter the 
fledglings bravely defending dictatorship and Hitlerism, the American system of radio 
broadcasting, and building our navy to treaty strength. 


The Winning Debates, Orations, and Speeches of the Pi Kappa Delta. Vol. V. 

Compiled and edited by George W. Finley. Noble & Noble. $2.00. 

The complete text of winning debates and orations, as well as extemporaneous 
speeches in men’s and women’s contests in member colleges of the Pi Kappa Delta Na 
tional Honorary Forensic Society. The debate topic was: “Resolved, That the Present 
Powers of the President of the United States Should Be Extensively Increased as a 
Settled Policy.” 


Singers in the Dawn. Compiled by Robert B. Eleazer. Conference on Education 
and Race Relations (Atlanta, Ga.). $0.10. 


A brief anthology of some of the most successful verse written by Negroes in Ameri- 
ca. Phyllis Wheatley and Paul Lawrence Dunbar lead the collection, of course, but nu- 
merous selections of extraordinary power by obscure or unknown writers occupy most of 
the space. An indispensable supplement to the average “respectable” anthology of 
American literature. 


Prose Preferences: Second Series. Selected and edited by Sidney Cox and Ed- 
mund Freeman. Harper. $2.00. 

This Freshman reader is to be distinguished from the stream of predecessors in its 
combination of literary and contemporaneous qualities. It is notable for its high quali- 
ty of prose and its almost single-minded attention to literary themes. The selection 
is non-controversial, because all radicals except such an experimenter with form as 
Cummings have been scrupulously excluded. Mathew Arnold, though dead, yet speak- 
eth in this unique anthology of twentieth-century prose writings. Stuart P. Sherman, 
Virginia Woolf, James Joyce, Paul Elmer More, Lytton Strachey, George Santayana, 
D. H. Lawrence, and Aldous Huxley overbalance the brief, timid samplings from Sieg- 
fried Sassoon and Erskine Caldwell; and Ernest Hemingway is here only in his bull- 
fighting phase. 


Twentieth Century Forces in European Fiction. By Agnes Camilla Hansen. 

American Library Association. $2.00. 

Twentieth-century European novels (other than English) classified according to the 
social, economic, political, historical, racial, and psychological forces which they represent 
or suggest. The influence of the recent discoveries in physics, the so-called flight from 
reality tendency, and such experimental movements as dadaism, expressionism, super 
realism, and stream-of-consciousness fiction are given as separate groupings. Each list 
preceded by a brief but very helpful introduction. 


English Prose and Poetry, 1660-1800. Edited by Odell Shepard and Paul Spencer 

Wood. Houghton Mifflin. $4.00. 

The Table of Contents of this anthology, which may be had from the publishers, re- 
veals a veritable library of literature selected from the period between the Restoration 
and the close of the eighteenth century. In these thousand pages only the most repre- 
sentative selections from an enormous field have been included. The notes are neces- 
sarily limited in extent, but designed to aid the beginner. 
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Chart of Plays, 1584-1623. Compiled by W. P. Barrett. Macmillan. $0.90. 

A tabular representation of Shakespeare’s plays in their chronological relation to 
outstanding political, social, literary, and theatrical events, and the appearance of well- 
known productions by Shakespeare’s literary contemporaries. 


The Appreciation of Poetry. By Ernest G. Moll. Crofts. 

An analysis of the nature, structure, and function of poetry, and an exposition of its 
roots in psychology and language. A philosophy of poetry rather than a guide to poetry, 
the discussion is, nevertheless, aimed at the cultivated reader rather than the specialist 
scholar. The concluding chapter summarizes the essentials of poetic structure. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Foreign Literature. Compiled by R. Farquharson 

Sharp. ‘“Everyman’s Library,’’ No. goo. Dutton. $0.90. 

Everyman’s Library performs another valuable service in presenting this companion 
volume to the Biographical Dictionary of English Literature, long a popular member of 
the reference section. More than 550 authors from the field of European non-English 
literature have been selected on the basis of their representative character from every 
period in modern history. Only essential biographical facts are given, and a list of first 
editions, with translations, accompanies each of the names. 


Leaders of the Victorian Revolution. By J. W. Cunliffe. D. Appleton-Century. 
$3.00. 

A fresh study of the literature of the Victorian age from the standpoint of the im 
pact of scientific, religious, and political thinking of the period upon the work of the 
outstanding writers. In a vigorous style which escapes both the pedantic and the 
trivial, Mr. Cunliffe presents to us the portraits of many of the great literary figures 
in an entirely new light. 

Henry David Thoreau. Edited by Bartholow V. Crawford. Walt Whitman. 
Edited by Floyd Stovall. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited by Odell 
Shepard. Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Henry C. 
Prescott. Washington Irving. Edited by Henry A. Pochmann. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Edited by Frederick I. Carpenter. Under the general editorship 
of Harry Hayden Clark. American Book. $1.50 each. 

These six new titles in the ‘‘American Writers’ Series” represent significant contribu- 
tions to the teaching of American literature in college. Each of the convenient little 
volumes contains a carefully prepared anthology of the important writings of the par- 
ticular author studied and an introduction which provides a lucid summary of the 
author’s life and work, a selected bibliograpy, and notes on the text. The typography 
is clear and attractive. 

Short Stories. By Sir Walter Scott, with an Introduction by Lord David Cecil- 
Five Elizabethan Comedies. Edited with an Introduction by A. K. Mcllwraith. 
Five Pre-Shakespearean Comedies. With an Introduction by Frederick S. Boas. 
World’s Classics. Oxford University Press. $0.80 each. 

The first of these three new numbers of the inexpensive series of the Oxford Press con- 
tains five of Scott’s short stories: ‘‘Wandering Willie’s Tale,” ‘Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate,” “Mr. Croftangry’s Introduction to the Two Drovers,” “My Aunt Margaret’s 
Mirror,” ‘The Tapestried Chamber,” and “Death of the Laird’s Jock.” The second 
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contains Lyly’s ‘“‘Campaspe,” Peele’s ‘““The Old Wives’ Tale,’”’ Greene’s “Friar Bacon 

and Friar Bungay,’”’ Dekker’s ““The Shoemakers’ Holiday,” and the anonymous play, 

“The Merry Devil of Edmonton.” The third contains Medwall’s ‘“‘Fulgens and Lu- 

crece,’”’ Heywood’s “The Four PP,”’ Udall’s “Ralph Roister Doister,”’ the anonymous 

““Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” and Gascoigne’s “‘Supposes.”’ 

Essays—Yesterday and Today. Compiled by Harold L. Tinker. Macmillan. 
$0.80. 

An essay collection in which the materials are well distributed over our own time and 
earlier centuries, over American and English literature, and over a wide range of topics. 
The majority of the essays are of the familiar or of the strictly informative type. 
Restoration Literature: Poetry and Prose 1660-1700. By Cecil A. Moore. F. S. 

Crofts. $4.00 

Representative selections from the non-dramatic literature of the Restoration Peri- 
od. A lion’s share of the space is given to the more famous writers—John Dryden, Sam- 
uel Butler, Abraham Cowley, Samuel Pepys, John Bunyan, and John Locke—but the 
allotments to the minor writers have been made with discrimination and justice. The 
anthology has been admirably prepared for classroom use. 














The New INTERPRETATION 


of American Literature as expressed in recent studies 
by Parrington, Foerster, and others is found in 


HALLECK’S 
THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By REUBEN PosT HALLECK, Author of “History of American 
Literature,” “‘New English Literature”’ 
40o pages Illustrated $1.40 


THE NEW, simple, and logical arrangement of material in this book makes 
the subject more easily understood and therefore much more interesting to 
the student. The authors are grouped in “Units’’ which, as a connected 
series show the growth of American literature and the changing ideals of 
the country. 

The titles of the Units have an engaging appeal as well as a logical 
quality. The Questions and Suggestions at the end of each Unit are de 
signed to develop imagination and independent thinking. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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By Helen Fern Daringer and Anne Thaxter Eaton 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 


More than one hundred and seventy-five poems, selected on the basis of 


children’s known tastes, are included in this collection for young people 


of secondary school age. The poems have been grouped around such as- 


pects of craftsmanship as rhythm and emotion, pattern and stanza, word 


music, pictures in poetry, and so on. Brief introductions clearly present 


the basic elements of verse so as to interest boys and girls. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Tests in Literature 


$1 


(per set of 35) 
Postage paid anywhere 
Scoring key and class record sheet furnished free 

To place your order, or for a complete list of 
our fifty-four comprehensive tests on the 
classics, write 

TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 
424 W. Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 








MOE BOOK TESTS 


Still going strong in 48 states. Still the short- 
est, surest device for testing outside reading. Over 
700 tests, 500 in print. § cents each; great reduc- 
tion for sets. Sample for stamp. 


MOE WORD HUNTS 


Latest Moe invention! Pupils clamor for them, 
then search the dictionary for hours. Greatest 
scientific vocabulary-builder. Send stamp for cir- 
cular. 

MAURICE W. MOE 
West Division High School Milwaukee, Wis. 





























The February 
English Journal 


may be late, but its report of 
the great Washington convention 
of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English will be worth the 
delay. 




















Teachers of Fiction Writing! 


Why not furnish to your advanced students an au- 
thoritative monthly bulletin of accurate news from 
the professional writing world? Informal, compe- 
tent help inexpensive, dignified, without advertise- 
ments, is to be had in THE BLUE PENCIL, ed- 
ited and largely written by Thomas H. Uzzell, critic- 
adviser, former Fiction Editor of Collier’s W eekly. 
The only service of its kind, heartily approved by 
Gertrude Atherton, William Allen White, and other 
authors. One year, one dollar; sample copies free 
for the asking. 


THE BLUE PENCIL 
Room 508, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y, 



























